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THE CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE 
RURAL HOME. 


Rey. SAMuEL W. Dike, LL.D., 
Auburndale, Mass. 


While it is more than twenty years since I was a country pastor 
or lived in a rural community, and therefore impossible to treat this 
subject from a practical point of view, it happens that I have been for 
a much longer time a student of those social problems that are found 
in rural communities and therefore I can approach the subject from 
the point of view taken by social science. In the long run this course 
will, I think, prove to be of the more practical value. For the man 
who grounds his practical work in scientifie principles has ultimately 
a great advantage over him who is merely empirical in his methods. 

The church, and especially the pastor, holds the key to our prob- 
lem. It is, therefore, of the first importance that they understand 
the elements and principles of its solution, remembering of course 
that in any problem which, like a social one, is vital and therefore 
continually changing, there is no such thing as a final solution. The 
pastor is the natural leader in the country town. He, first of all, 
needs to understand the social condition of it, both in its structure 
and in its working. But as many others as possible should also under- 
stand it. 

First of all, should be known the place the home has in the social 
order of a rural community, both absolutely, and relatively to its 
place in urban society. Then the time the home has should be known 
in the same way. Next comes a knowledge of the function of the 
home in the social life as a whole. Following this should be a clear 
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knowledge of the values to be put on the work the home ean do. 
And then all these things should be known as they are related to each 
other. For nowhere is it more important that we know things in 
their relations, instead of knowing them separately, than in social 
study. Too many are studying social questions by individualistic 
methods, when the fact that they are social questions requires that 
they should be studied in their relations to conditions in other de- 
partments of the social order. The leader in the treatment of our 
problem of the church in the rural community should be master of the 
outlines at least of the science of the entire social life of the community. 
And yet he must not forget that he is a specialist in only one part 
of the field. He needs this attitude to save him from the vagaries 
of socialism on the one hand and from the disintegrating influence 
of individualism on the other. There is great danger from the half- 
trained or the narrowly-trained pastor. The minister’s task is that 
of a religious guide in a social order. He supplies incentive and 
gives religious direction to the community life. The teacher, the 
citizen and the business man are, or should be, the experts in their 
sphere and they need a similar special and general training for 
their work. A community having such leaders is the ideal to be 
sought. A wide general education back of a thorough special train- 
ing is the need of the social leader everywhere. There is no room 
for the jack-at-all-trades in modern civilization. The minister of all 
men must resist the temptation to this peril of fatal familiarity with 
all subjects. 


Now let us turn to the home itself. The human being, like all 
other living things, has two fundamental functions. One of these 
is Nutrition, which involves food, clothing and shelter with their 
incidents. This function gives rise to the social institution of Prop- 
erty. The other function is that of Reproduction or the transmis- 
sion of life, giving rise to the Family. In early society the two are 
found together, and everywhere in modern society they are the founda- 
tion of the home. But Nutrition exists for Reproduction, Property 
for the Family. They both need religion for their inspiration and di- 
rection Godward and hence in time the Church develops out of the 
home. Then life needs to be intelligent in the most effective way. So 
the home sends off an offshoot that makes the School. Industrial needs 
outgrow the home and we have the shop and the factory. Larger 
control is needed and then comes, or has come earlier another expan- 
sion of the home into the government of the town, city and state. 
Intercourse between families grows into associations of the community 
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for pleasure. So far we see that the home is the fundamental insti- 
tution of society out of which the entire social life has grown. More 
than this, all these institutions constantly depend on the home for 
their own nourishment and growth. Society draws its lifeblood from 
the home. 


Of course there is the converse of this truth in the fact that 
the home in its turn needs the best that church and school and indus- 
try and state and hedonic institution can give back to it. The inter- 
dependence of these is as close as that of the cell in the human body 
and its organs. 

Another thing should be noticed here. It is that all these out- 
growths of the home first take on the communal form in the loeal 
church, the local school, the town, the shop and the social club. The 
home is thus the primary social group and the communal organiza- 
tion is the secondary group. The two are most closely related, and 
their interests are bound up with each other. They must be studied 
together. For the two are the foci of the social problem, both in 
the rural community and in the great social world. Around these 
two lie the essentials of the entire social problem. The student in 
the country town has the rich opportunity to study the social prob- 
lem in its most elementary forms and to get a just idea of the outline 
of the entire social situation. 

Next, call to mind the nearness to life that the rural home has, 
due largely to the greater share of the time of its inmates which it 
controls. Labor, play, reading, study are largely within the super- 
vision of the parent. Then that close combination of instruction and 
practice, which are so desirable in every department of student life, 
are best had in the rural home. The work of the student there is more 
nearly that of actual life and less artificial than that of the school. 
The child at home is solving actual problems that interest him for 
their reality, and for this reason engage his attention and enlist his 
sympathy. The ideal of education in the closest union of study and 
practice is more easily secured in the home. Another considerable 
advantage of the isolated home is that the standards of conduct and of 
study are not so easily dragged down to the level of the associates 
of the child as when he meets them in school. One of the most serious 
problems of the thoughtful parent in densely populated communities 
arises from the difficulty of keeping his children up to a level above 
that of the average of the schoolroom. However much some may be 
helped, he often finds himself hopelessly restricted by standards that 
prevail in the public school and in the Sunday school. If he could 
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isolate his children from these he could easily carry them up to the 
higher plane of his own home. Now the isolation of the country home, 
with all its disadvantages in other directions, which are many and 
real, has the advantage of the comparative isolation of its work with 
the corresponding advantage of intensity with increased efficiency. 
There is a possible concentration of thought on its subjects which a 
more complex social life cannot afford. A gentleman, who is both 
one of our foremost scholars and University presidents, once said to 
me, ‘‘ What a great advantage we had who were reared in the country 
where we had the epportunity to do a great deal of thinking on a few 
subjects.’’ The city boy or girl gets mental alertness, bright, quick 
ways of getting at things. But too often this gain is at the expense of 
clearness of thought and intellectual strength. Then, too, the funda- 
mental qualities of reverence, docility, patient effort and loyalty to the 
behests of conscience are less likely to be found in the youth who grow 
up in a densely populated community than in the country. 

One more advantage of the home, and especially of the country 
home, is that it calls into the closest relations those who are bound 
to each other by the ties of natural affection. A shrewd Scotch 
writer remarked many years ago that while teaching in school often 
narrowed women, teaching never has that effect on the mother who 
teaches her own children. The intimate relations of parent and 
child and the natural affection between them are pedagogical factors 
of no small value. They bring into education an element that the 
school in the function of foster parent does not have. 

We now come to some more specific things regarding the relation 
of the church to the rural home. What has already been said implies 
that the church should have a clear idea of the place of the home in 
the common work of the two institutions. A most fundamental need 
here is that the church learn to keep its hands, so far as possible, off 
the work that belongs to the home. The church and its subordinate 
institutions have been altogether too careless in this respect. The 
plea that the home does not and cannot train its own children prop- 
erly, is superficial and mischievous if it leads church or Sunday school 
to take over the work without a vigorous effort to get the home to do 
its own part. With the growth of the Sunday school and the Young 
Peoples Societies there has not been a corresponding increase of at- 
tention to the home. Relatively, if not absolutely, there has been a 
decline. How many pulpits breathe an atmosphere that is charged 
with the idea that the homes of the people are quite as important from 
the point of view of the religious life as other agencies for the training 
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of the young? Does the church first try to arouse the sluggish home 
to its work before it attempts to draw the children into the Sunday 
school? Is it trying to awaken the home to some degree of self-sup- 
port? Or is it turning its assemblies into spiritual soup kitchens, 
where the spiritually hungry and the spiritually lazy can get a little 
better food and get it more cheaply than they can get it at home? 
Has not the modern church been saying to the home—You give us 
your children and we will give them the heavenly food they need and 
we will clothe their spiritual nakedness? We will discipline their 
powers for service and you shall have the results. 

There is need now of a halt in this course of the last two or three 
generations of church work until we can take a more exact account 
than we have yet done of social and spiritual values. The home must 
be respected. Its latent powers must be awakened and put to work. 
The home needs to ery out to the church, certainly to some of our 
churches—Hands off from our appropriate work. Of course there 
is a work for the church to do for the home, but that does not mean 
that the church is to take over everything. If the church respects the 
home the home will soon come to respect itself. The home does not 
need now coddling or a dole from the church so much as it needs 
understanding, respect, sympathy and humble assistance. It needs 
help to be its own best self. The church should say to even the most 
godless father—Here is part of the work of training your children in 
the religious life that belongs solely to you. There is much, too, that the 
church ean do only partially, but in co-operation with you it can be 
done fully. But you must do your part. If you are not fit for the 
task we may take it over for a time, so far as we can, but you must 
become fit for it and willing to take it up as soon as possible, and we 
will help prepare you for your work. In short, religious education, 
like any other is the result of the combined action of a number of 
social forces and it cannot be done by schools and young peoples’ 
societies alone. 

The greatest need of the home at the hands of church is for 
understanding and sympathy. The coddling of it by the church too 
often weakens it. It oftens becomes all the poorer for the dole the 
church gives it. For these destroy its self-respect and make it a con- 
firmed pauper. The home needs to be taught self-respect and the way 
to help itself. There should be a co-operation between the church 
and the home that creates a life of Comradeship. 

And in order to secure these things the church needs to turn its 
inventive powers to the task of developing the latent resources of the 
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home. The Sunday school has had the benefit of the inventive genius 
of the church until it has become an institution of great efficiency, 
though still much remains to be done to bring it to perfection. A 
good deal has been done for the still more recent society for the young 
people. But the problem of perfecting the relation of these two organ- 
izations to each other and the larger, inclusive problem of bringing all 
the subordinate activities of the church into the most complete adjust- 
ment to each other for the highest efficiency of the whole is still to be 
faced in some of our denominations, especially those of the more inde- 
pendent type of organization, while that of finding and developing 
the resources of the home in connection with all the rest is practically 
in its very earliest stage. 


The sense of social proportion needed to perceive this state of 
things is lacking among most church workers. There is no grasp of 
the whole situation, both of the church and the social order of its field, 
such as is indispensable to the best work of improvement. Church 
workers are often narrow specialists, so intent on their own particular 
task that they do not stop to get it and all there is in it into relation 
to the other tasks of the church as a whole. Many of our churches, 
especially those of an independent or Congregational type,—I am my- 
self a Congregationalist and so feel free to speak on the point,—are 
managed like a factory that has a lot of machines, each of them speed- 
ed to its best as the operators see it, but working on its part of the 
product with small regard either for the precise quantity or quality of 
work that the whole needs. Some of their departments are, as has been 
already said, fairly well organized. But as a whole they are little more 
than a miscellaneous assemblage of heterogeneous associations, shel- 
tered in the church and in their way serving it, but without real 
organization and with wasteful inefficiency. I am, every year more 
and more impressed, to give a single example, with the waste there 
is in preaching for the lack of provision for study and practice to go 
with it. As at present conducted, the instruction of the church is much 
like what that of the college would be if it depended wholly on 
lectures and platform addresses without examinations, tests and care- 
ful laboratory work. 


For more than a generation scientific management has been grad- 
ing our public schools, bringing the work of each room and of each 
teacher into careful adjustments to all the rest, studying pedagogical 
values and the latent needs of pupils until we are getting an efficiency 
that is fairly good and have opened the way to a science of an educa- 
tion that is full of promise. Later still the scientific method has been 
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grappling with the problems of agriculture, of municipal govern- 
ment and recently with those of business. In busines the call now is for 
system and scientific management. Under it men are increasing output, 
getting larger profits, raising wages and reducing waste enormously. 

But more than business does the church need system and scientific 
management. In the realm of theology science has long been the ser- 
vant of the church, both in conservative and progressive quarters. 
But it has not fairly entered the field of polity. There the rule of 
thumb and empiricism still control. But we do not need the social 
quack or the empiricist for the work before us. We need the master of 
scientific social and religious management, the expert engineer in 
social and religious affairs. We need, if we ean find him, to eall in 
such a man as a great business does, bid him study our local churches, 
whether in city or country, for weeks and months if need be, find out 
their wastes, their possibilities anc their needed readjustments and 
get them started on the line of advance so as to lead in the great 
social movement of the day instead of staying by the stuff of the past. 
Especially should we bid such a one look at the home too and its place 
in the great work of the church. 

Nothing is clearer to my mind than that the line of immediate 
advance for the church lies along the path that has here been pointed 
out. I ean think of no more fruitful topie for the next annual meet- 
ing of this Association than that of the scientific method in its rela- 
tion to the practical work of the church. I ean think of no more 
fruitful expenditure of a few thousand dollars than to put it into the 
effort to bring some one representative local church into a condition 
of the highest scientific efficiency. That would work wonders for its 
homes. The result would inspire a host of others to do likewise. 
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THE CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE 
RURAL HOME. 


Warren H. Wison. 
Secretary, Department of Labor Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia 


Any consideration of the rural household must bear in mind 
the need of constructive teaching at the present time. The rural 
household is in a state of dissolution and reorganization. The leaders 
of country life are calling for the reconstruction of rural civilization. 
The reason for this reconstruction is that resistless economic forces 
are undermining the permanency and are dissolving the integrity of 
the rural household. 

Professor J. B. Ross of Purdue University has made clear the 
place of the farmer in the evolution of American agriculture. He 
dates the farmer period in the middle west from 1835 to 1890. In the 
East this period may be slightly longer, but the dates are about the 
same. The causes of the beginning and ending of this period are: 
first, the effect of the transportation development upon the farm, 
which initiated the period, and secondly, the effect of trust and corpo- 
ration management, which ended the period. The farmer, as Professor 
Ross describes him, is the agriculturist who perfected the family 
group in the country. This group is described by President Butter- 
field as the social unit in the following terms: 

‘‘There is a co-operative unity in the farm family that is rather 
striking. The whole family is engaged in work that is of common 
interest. The whole family turns to when a task is to be carried out. 
When the holiday comes the whole family takes part in it. Compared 
with the average city family, individual interests are subordinated. 
Each member of the family knows what is going on. Each is in 
touch with the plans of the head of the house in general, if not in 
detail. The mother’s work is ever before the eyes of all the members 
of the family, including the boys and men. 


‘‘This co-operative unity must have a powerful effect upon the 
life of the family. Perhaps it has a tendency to give that life too 
much of an industrial character. There may be too much inclination 
to ‘‘talk shop.’’ There may be too little opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of the heart life, or of the hearth life, of the family. But there 
is a certain solidarity in the farm family which makes for the perma- 
neney of the institution.’’ 
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This household is the source of the American tradition of country 
life. Its virtues have become the American standards of morals. Its 
poetic sentiment has pervaded our literature, and its contributions 
to personality in this country have been recognized universally as the 

Associated with this household is the country church and the 
greatest contributions. 
one-room country school, bearing to the farmer’s household group 
the auxiliary relation of religious and educational servants of the 
household. But the center of the farmer’s economy was the house- 
hold group, which was the unit, and still is in some populations, of 
American society, for the most of the people. 

The rural household is being dissolved by the same forces which 
have closed thousands of country stores and have caused the abandon- 
ment of more than ten thousand country churches. These forces are 
revolutionary. Professor Ross describes them under the term ‘‘The 
Agrarian Revolution in the Middle West.’’ This revolution consists of 
the exploitation of the values of land. An entirely new conception of 
farm life in terms of money rather than of land, of success in terms 
of profits rather than household values, has prevailed through the 
representative farming sections of the middle West and of the Eastern 
States. This revolution has not fully come to the East but is progress- 
ing eastward from Illinois in a migration of farmers who are success- 
ively purchasing and selling land, making a profit from the rising tide 
of farm values, and the tide is setting toward the East. 

Owing to other forces, among which immigration from abroad is 
but a small part, similar exploitation of eastern lands is going on. 
The influence of this commercializing of the values of the rural econ- 
omy is upon all the people in the country, both upon those who thus 
buy and sell and upon the more stable households of the community 
who do not. 

Another transforming force which is more slowly influencing 
country life is scientific agriculture. Limited numbers of farmers 
in all the States are following the lead of State and National depart- 
ments of agriculture, of the colleges of agriculture and of those few 
agricultural journals which are scientific rather than commercial. 
The number of these farmers is small, but their presence in the com- 
munity is sensational. So soon as a few leading farmers begin to 
secure the profits of better husbandry their example will be followed 
very widely by other farmers in the community. 

The effect of scientific farming is precisely the opposite of that 
described above. Husbandry fixes the farmer on the soil, exploitation 
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releases the farmer from his land. The two constitute a reorganiza- 
tion of American farming which is at present approaching its eculmina- 
tion in some States. I think it is fair to say that in the better parts 
of Illinois and Indiana the process has reached its conclusion; the 
farmer has arrived at a new epoch. His household is constituted on 
new principles. In harmony with this new household the rural 
church is the modern social center and the country school is central- 
ized and consolidated. In the open country will be found a graded 
school adequate to the edueation of the farmers’ sons and daughters 
for successful and enthusiastic tillage of the soil. 

For the rest of the country the process of exploitation and subse- 
quent husbandry is slowly going on and for most sections it has many 
stages yet to pass through. This process, however, throws light upon 
the farm household, and to render religious service in the country one 
must understand the revolution in rural institutions to which Presi- 
dent Butterfield refers in his eall for a ‘‘reconstruction of rural eciv- 
ilization.’’ The same demand is made by Sir Horace Plunkett, when 
he insists that no less a task is before the religious leader and teacher 
than the building of a new social order in the country. The Country 
Life Commission reported to President Rocsevelt through Dean L. H. 
Bailey, its Chairman, in the same terms, calling upon all institutions 
in the country to undertake the reorganization of the life of the 
‘*hetter business’’ and 


9 ? 


farmer in the formulas, ‘‘better farming, 
‘“better living.’’ 

The first factor in religious training, therefore, in those com- 
munities in which appear these revolutionary changes, is the conse- 
cration of wealth. The uses of private property in the farmer period, 
which is passing away, have been for the family. The household unit 
vas the dominating institution. In the period to come the community 
with its institutions will be greater than the farm household. The 
ehurch and the school will be the centers of the communities of hus- 
bandmen. Members of the family will meet one another in the assem- 
bly-room of the consolidated school on a happier basis and with a 
sweeter intercourse than in the farmhouse. The household group is 
inadequate to the life of the modern farmer. The father can not teach 
his son to till the land so extensively or so thoroughly as the scientific 
specialist, the expert, whom Dean Bailey promises now to the com- 
munity ; who shall be an authority on Husbandry, Orcharding, Fertil- 
izers and other specific problems in which the son will know more 
than the father. 
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Likewise the church will be the place in which the parent and 
child will meet for better religious intercourse than in the home. The 
household group will not have the function of religious teaching, for 
religion has grown into a community function. The Sunday school 
will teach the child rather than the mother. We should not flinch 
from this, to which we have been brought by a hundred years of 
gradual preparation. The mother’s task will not be lessened. It never 
was as serviceable as we have been prone to imagine, but the profound- 
est religious impressions and the most thorough religious training 
must be administered by the community institution rather than by the 
family head. 


Returning to the teaching of consecration of private property, 
this also is to be an enlargement of the uses of private wealth for 
the community. In the farming community the church received as 
little money as was possible and those who boasted of the country 
school triumphed in its meagre equipment which produced so glorious 
results. For the church and school of the husbandman greater finan- 
cial support is necessary. The minister must be so sustained as to be 
largely efficient in the world economy. There must be in his salary 
a provision for the purchase of books, for the attendance upon State 
and National assemblies and for an occasional journey abroad. The 
school for the husbandman will require the service of professional 
teachers. The school of five teachers is to replace nine or ten one-room 
country schools. Instead of six months or seven months of schooling 
the country school will be in session for ten months. Agriculture 
itself shall be the central factor in the curriculum. ‘‘The farmer of 
the future is to be a thinker.’’ 


This training must be a culture in systematic beneficence. It 
will have to be a definite part of religious training. In the cities 
it has come by induction, so to speak. Merchants, clerks and mechan- 
ics belong to a multitude of organizations and pay a variety of weekly, 
monthly and annual dues to clubs, insurance companies and industrial 
organizations which school them in the systematic use of money for 
collective and communal enjoyments and benefits. The farmer has 
so few organizations of this kind that in the sudden change to exploita- 
tion he has been unable to learn the lesson of sustaining institutions 
with cash which had depended in part upon the methods of barter. I 
think, therefore, the first religious lesson to be taught in the country 
household at the present time is the devotion of money to the uses 
of the community through its institutions. I cannot think of a greater 
assistance for the sobering of the present process and the steadying 
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of the farmer in this revolutionary change than the lesson of conse- 
crating his new income as it increases and extends in new directions 
to the service of the Lord and the new needs of the commonwealth, in 
accordance with fixed principles and in settled habits. 

This systematic training in beneficence should be carried on 
through the country church, which is eauipped by reason of its needs 
with the facilities for stimulating systematic giving, and I think it 
cannot be done without the supervision of trained experts. These men 
are now being supplied by the denominations. The training to be 
imparted is of the nature of ‘‘good business methods,’’ so that it in- 
herits certain resources of the Laymen’s Movement. It is possible, 
too, that in connection with the federation of churches this local relig- 
ious economy will have a considerable gain. In any case my asser- 
tion is that the needs of the local congregation in the country are 
themselves a call to the individual and to the household to give, and 
to give systematically, both to the satisfaction of needs that are obvious 
and to the satisfaction of those which are distant. The important 
thing is that we stimulate our country churches to give to the support 
of their minister, to the up-keep of church property, for the elabora- 
tion of the practical work of the congregation, for the support of home 
and foreign missions and other outside agencies: and that this be done 
in a systematic way which will train the individual and the household 
in giving. It ought to be undertaken with the serious understanding 
that the farmer is not at fault with his closeness with money. Cen- 
sure is not the proper argument. The farmer is passing out of one 
social order into another. What he needs is a demonstration of prin- 
ciples and methods, not a scolding. 

Before I pass from this discipline of prosperity, the country 
household should be trained in the care of the weaker members of the 
community. It is possible in the country to extinguish poverty. The 
country community has not so serious problems that the local pros- 
perity cannot solve them. The whole community should bear the 
burden of the marginal members of the community. Methods of social 
control which are impossible in the city, on account of the quantity 
of minds and the total of personalities to be comprehended, are quite 
easy and practicable in the country, especially with the backing of 
the church. It is possible to minister so effectively to the poor that 
pauperism shall be abolished and poverty shall never become a source 
of degradation. 

The second most necessary factor in the country today is industrial 
training. This is not necessary alone for the economic success of the 
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farmer. His economic success in the past has been purely monetary. 
For the farmer to succeed in finance is for him to cease to be a farmer. 
This means the destruction of the churches in the country, for the 
farmer who ceases to be a farmer goes to live in the town. In the 
dissolution of country churches through the removal of the more suc- 
cessful families and individuals we have the most serious danger to 
religious life in the country. As I said before, the household group 
is inadequate for religious culture in the country. The new social 
order in the country needs not merely the fireside, but the community 
altar. The teachers of religion in the country shall be not merely the 
mothers but the Sunday-school teachers. The family is to go to the 
church in the future for the ministry of the parent to the child. Even 
the most devout families will be dependent upon the church for the 
religious culture of their own children. That means that religion in 
the country is dependent on the maintenance of the church, because 
the church is a community institution. Now the churches cannot be 
maintained unless the farmers prosper as farmers. It is a part, there- 
fore, of the religious culture of the future that the churches pro- 
mote the economic success of the farmers. 

This may not be a permanent factor in religious culture in the 
country. I do not know. At the present time its value is so great 
because of the economic revolution through which the farmer is going, 
that the teachers of scientific agriculture have become religious teach- 
ers. Their lectures have a religious value for country people. Ac- 
cording to the law of diminishing utility it may be that after awhile 
scientific agriculture will cease to have religious value. That remains 
to be seen. But at present it is a part of the cultivation needed for 
the members of the farmer’s household that they hear lectures and see 
demonstrations, which are provided only by the State College of Agri- 
culture or the governmental department of agriculture. 

It follows that as the new order which succeeds to the farming 
era is an order for communities, not merely households, a gospel of 
unity is to be taught. Churches in the country must teach that men 
are one. It is not enough to repeat this formula or to talk in general 
about brotherhood. We must be prepared to answer the question, 
who constitute the units to which we belong and to which we owe obli- 
gations? Sociologists teach that vital social units are those in which 
men are united by three bonds: kinship, locality and economic experi- 
ence. That means that in the country every man belongs to the com- 
munity. This the church must teach him. It is a lesson of brother- 
hood—‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ It is a lesson of 
brotherhood, but not indiscriminate brotherhood. There are some 
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things we owe the man who shares the locality with us. There are 
duties we owe to our kindred which we do not owe to the heathen. A 
man has obligations to his partner and to his hired man which he 
ought to recognize independently of his duty to the poor or to the 
unconverted. This gospel of unity needs to be taught in the country in 
its own terms; to be elaborated in specific details appropriate te each 
locality. The children need to be trained in the care of the poor of 
their locality. The landlord needs to be schooled in his duties to the 
tenant and the hired man needs lessons in his obligations to his em- 
ployer and the household, and every member of the country household 
needs the enlarging doctrine of the community, that he may recognize 
his obligations to men in a larger whole than that of kinship. 

This gospel of unity will be learned only as it is practiced. It is 
one of the things that ‘‘we learn by doing.’’ Preaching will not 
affect it greatly. It has been preached now for a decade or two 
without appreciable effect. It must be embodied in definite organiza- 
tions of the conflicting and competing factors of the community so 
that competition is succeeded by co-operation and internal conflict is 
replaced by federation. I am convinced with Sir Horace Plunkett that 
this doctrine of unity, therefore, must begin in organizing the farmers 
so that they will not compete with one another in the market. 

Generally in the country, especially in the East, this can better 
be done under the auspices of the church, if the church amounts to 
and averse to the proposal of co-operation among farmers, but the 
churches have the authority, which in this field would be great. I 
anything, than otherwise. The eastern population is conservative 
believe the church should teach the farmers to co-operate in the inter- 
est of their own industry and to market their products, not in a com- 
petitive manner but in a collective manner. This may well be the 
business of the minister through the days of the week. He should 
not preach it on Sunday morning. People should have the kind of a 
sermon on Sunday morning that they know they need, but he should 
talk throughout the week the kind of religion and life that they do 
not know they need. 

The remaining element of religious and moral culture is recrea- 
tion. What a noble word it is in itself! It means the regeneration of 
country folk. For a time of transition the use of the play spirit has 
extraordinary constructive value. We are creating a new social order 
and we are giving to the people themselves a recreative help in enter- 
ing the new order. 

Now recreation in the country does not mean sweat and gym- 
nasium exercises. It does not require extensive or elaborate apparatus. 
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People who live out-doors and work hard need no gymnasium and per- 
haps no playground. The elements of rural recreation are first, dra- 
matie entertainments; second, musical culture; third, team work in 
these and in public games, sports, exercises, literary contests and other 
competitive experiences of the play spirit. 

It is not necessary that country life for purposes of recreation 
be teo serious. Recreation must be imparted through laughter, con- 
versation, appeal or enjoyment of spectacle, the arts of the actor, the 
rehearsal and presentation of musical and dramatic programs, the 
celebration of holidays, and above all reasonably frequent meetings 
of the whole community. 

Recreation should not be congregational, and should not be con- 
fined to ‘‘our people.’’ Again, it is a problem of the enlargement of 
the household group to the community unit of experience and thought. 
The recreational enterprises must needs include the Roman Catholic 
element of the community. If there be foreigners, it should celebrate 
the great national holiday and folk dances of the foreign population, 
and set them forth for the amusement and enlightenment of the staid 
and well-to-do Americans: who do not know how to play and are 
ashamed to learn to dance. It will teach the children of the foreigner 
to respect his own ancestors and it will cultivate in the whole com- 
munity that sense of unity which is the first element in the new relig- 
ion needed in the country. 

The determining principle in all this religious culture for the 
country community shall be its value for the marginal people of the 
country population. These marginal people are the children and 
youth in all the families. Secondly, the landless people who are doing 
the work in the country, and thirdly, the people who are unable to own 
the tools by which they do this work. If the plans for rural religious 
life appeal to these, engage their interest and enlist them in com- 
munity life and feeling, then you may be sure that everybody else will 
be likewise engaged. What is done for the people on the margin of 
the community is done for all and the ministry to the weakest mem- 
ber means a service to the whole population. This is not true of any 
other section of the population. You cannot serve all by helping the 
best or by giving gifts to the richest or teaching lessons to the wisest 
or improving the sanctity of the holiest. You can, however, improve 
the learning of the wisest by working on the ignorant and you can 
secure the wealth of the richest by helping the poorest. You can 
make the best people more holy by enlisting them in the service of the 
worst people, and this is the essential principle by obedience to which 
all work on behalf of the country population is to be determined. 








THE CHURCH AND RURAL COMMUNITY 
WELFARE.* 


Henry F. Cops, 
General Secretary The Religious Education Association. 


The country church, made familiar through some of the best in 
English literature, was so human an institution because of its deep 
interest in the welfare of the persons in its community. A large 
measure of its ministries were directed to the sick, the needy and 
the distressed. Goldsmith’s parson, ‘‘passing rich with forty pounds 
a year,’’ Trollope’s rector’s wife piecing out flannel petticoats for 
villagers, and the Ladies’ Aid Society of the American church with 
its quiltings, all were animated by the same great dynamic of human 
compassion. They are united in love though divided by time and 
ereeds. But the Aid Society has passed out of existence, the parson’s 
wife no longer wins awesome obeisance as the potential petticoat 
distributor, and the church is by no means the sole agency for the 
relief of distress. The churches are no longer the custodians of com- 
munity welfare. Welfare work has been organized; it demands more 
than a program of flannel petticoats and a course in parochial soup. 
The churches do not fully realize this yet and as a result they often 
have lost their community opportunities. In the cities boards of 
eharity, relief and philanthropy, together with purely civil organ- 
izations, carry this work. In the rural districts it is almost wholly 
neglected, for the chureh, the simple and often sole social unit, has 
not realized the new responsibility for social well-being. The change 
is due to changes in rural life, the country communities have been 
undergoing social disintegration. The rural church is not nearly the 
closely unified social foree which once it was. 

Present conditions in the rural churches are due to a number of 
causes: immigration has broken up racial integrity, many a com- 
munity has half a dozen nationalities owning or renting its farms, 
none of whom has been in the melting pot long enough to get fused; 
the inereasing social compactness of the city intensifies the feeling of 
separateness in the country; the proximity of growing villages has 
broken links of rural unity, such as neighborly exchange, service and 
opportunities for acquaintance at store and post-office; the trolley 
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has often disintegrated a community by taking away mutual depend- 
ence. The country lags behind the city in its thinking on social 
affairs ; it is still individualistic; if a case of diphtheria breaks out on 
Smith’s farm folks think, not of contagion of the community, but 
of aches and pains and distresses in the Smith household. The 
country church, very much like the city church, lags far behind 
the procession in its thinking on social philosophy. Usually it has 
no message on social subjects. They are tabooed as unspiritual, too 
‘‘worldly,’’ while the emphasis on individual salvation fixes the eyes 
on a coming paradise and blinds them to community conditions. 

Yet the chureh, even in the country, can no more escape its 
community mission than it can escape its spiritual imperative. This 
is so, first, because every church is a community organization. Re- 
gardless of ecclesiastical theories, every church is a communal group- 
ing of kindred spirits seeking common aims, bound by common ideals 
and sympathies. So soon as the whole chureh thinks of welfare, not 
in terms of individualism but in terms of society, the country church 
will realize its social responsibility, will see that it has a primary task 
of securing right physical and moral conditions for life, and will 
have a deeper concern in hygiene, sanitation and recreation than in 
platting prospective subdivisions in another world. 

The church is responsible for community welfare also because 
the community, in all its aspects, is the soil in which its great 
product must grow. The business of the church is to grow men and 
women, to develop lives according to certain ideals, to stimulate, 
direct and determine human character. This is its fruitage. But 
character grows in the soil of human conditions. Men do not grow 
grapes on thorns, nor water lilies on asphalt, nor corn in a swamp. 
The soil determines the product as well as the seed. If the church is 
honestly interested in the product of human character her first eon- 
cern will be for the soil in which it is set. 

When a chureh turns her atiention to clean streets, to healthy 
homes, to recreation centers, to means of social aceretion and integra- 
tion she is not forsaking her divine mission ; she is cultivating heavenly 
character by appropriate means. 

What can a rural church do for community welfare? 

Such a chureh ean, first, come to an intelligent understanding of 
community conditions, needs and possibilities. A chart of a rural 
community, showing the homes, churches, schools, places of communal 
gathering ,locations of agencies for good and for ill, would prove as 
striking as such charts have been for city wards. The church may 
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set its young men to gather the facts and prepare such a chart. 

Next, it has often the plant with which to begin social-center opera- 
tions. The great need of our present rural life is better fusing. The 
lines of racial differences and the preoccupations of intensified business 
have put an end to social visiting. We do not know one another. 
The church service should be strengthened again at the point of oppor- 
tunity for social acquaintance. Then the church building should be 
used for such attractions as will bring the community together for 
recreation and for self-improvement. A rural community needs band 
concerts, lectures, concerts, a library and suitable recreation, just as 
truly as a city community. Why should not the local church under- 
take these things? They have been carried on successfully in many 
instances. They afford an opportunity, not only for the church to 
minister but for all the people to find opportunities for service, for 
each to find his own ministry to all. Many a youth who would other- 
wise go to the dogs will find himself at his best when he has a chance 
to work at a playground or at the library activities in the church. 
We can easily revive certain, now obsolete, activities for the rural 
church, obsolete only because they failed to make necessary readjust- 
ments. They are: Philanthropic service, once accomplished by the 
parson, now to be accomplished by systematic, directed study of com- 
munity needs by groups of capable persons; library work, once by the 
sad, old Sunday-school library, now by co-operation with library 
centers for the distribution of all good literature through the week; 
the reading room, once attempted as a bait to church affiliation, now 
to become the social-center for the community, the place where men 
worship God by getting to know one another better, as one said long 
ago, by loving one another; the playing ground, once found in many 
church-yards, the place where folks sat under the trees, looked over 
the graves of the dead and gossiped over the living, now easily possible 
to many a country chureh with its adjacent acres of field and farm. 
Why should not the bail-ground be next the church? The problem of 
Sunday ball would then solve itself. The church has lost moral con- 
trol of many things because she has heedlessly and often selfishly 
divorced herself from them. 

Where there are several rural churches co-operation becomes 
imperative. The country Y. M. C. A. forms an efficient and ready 
agency through which the local churches may carry on their physical 
welfare work and their sogial service for young men. But we need 
a like agency for girls and young woraen, Their lives are sadly bar- 
ren of helpful interests. 
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Last, the program of the church must be made effective in inspir- 
ing and educating men to do things for the community. She must set 
before her people the ideal of a community life favorable to the 
development of aggressive, competent, righteous character and she 
must teach, train, stimulate her people to the creation of such a 
community. The mission and opportunity of preaching in shaping 
ideals and determining action is clear; the need is that the preacher 
shall be quite clear as to community ideals and their importance. 
The greater need, however, is that of specific, organized instruction 
of the people through classes and courses of study. We need courses 
of study in home-making, parenthood and domestic welfare, courses 
on the institution in which character is most determined; courses in 
civics, in social religion, studies of community experiences and service 
to acquaint people with progress in other places; courses, in a word, 
to teach character development through the machinery and forces of 
the community. The Sunday school is one great opportunity for this. 
There ought to come a time in the life of youth when the literary 
study of the Bible can turn to practical application in this direction, 
when he ought to give ancient heroes and saints a rest and fix his eyes 
on the place and conditions in which he and others must work out 
heroism and sane sanctity. But the Sunday school must be and may 
be advantageously supplemented, especially in the rural church, by 
study groups and by classes meeting in week evenings. Brotherhoods, 
Young People’s Societies, clubs and like organizations will follow 
well-arranged programs of study, provided they are sufficiently ele- 
mentary, evidently practical and led by persons willing to learn. 
Such courses are already prepared; churches are using them and the 
chances are that before long the country dweller will understand his 
life and deal with it more scientifically than will any other. He will 
deal with it effectively when he takes it as a means and opportunity 
for the development of fullness of personality and competency of 
character. 

The most important relation of the rural church to community 
welfare will be an educational one. Our interest and activity in doing 
things must never be allowed to eclipse the greater duty of the church 
as an inspirational agency. It is a good thing to organize the men of 
the church into a road-seraping brigade, but it is a greater thing, by 
far, to earry out a program of so systematically inspiring those men 
with the ideals of the rightly-adjusted community, and training them 
in the method of its life, that they will never be contented with any- 
thing less than the realization of the ideal. The direct service of a 
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church in community welfare justifies itself only as an essential part 
of the educational program of that church. Primarily and ultimately, 
the ideal community depends upon ideal character and ideal character 
comes about through inspiration, leadership, nurture and service 
under conditions that foster personal growth. In all our thinking 
about community welfare we must often look beyond mechanism to 
the product, and beyond the physical conditions which determine life 
to life itself. Nor must we make the fatal error of confounding means 
with end, of urging people to live for clean streets, for libraries, play- 
grounds, and aesthetic pleasures. But the church must take her place 
of leadership in developing all these agencies to their highest efficiency 
and applying them with the greatest economy to the product of 
the better, saner and finer life. 





HOME, CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 


How Can THE CHURCH, THE HoME AND THE PuBLic SCHOOL BE 
Broueut ToGETHER IN ReLicious EpucatIon ? 


JoHN ScHOLTE NOLLEN, PH.D., 
President Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Il. 


The home, the church and the school are the three greatest educa- 
tional agencies developed by our civilization. Their effective co-opera- 
tion is therefore a matter of momentous importance, if we believe that 
the maintenance of our civilization and its further progress are almost 
exclusively a question of education. 

In discussing the relation that exists and that ought to exist 
between these educational agencies, I wish to speak first of the third 
factor in the trio, for the most difficult part of our problem has to do 
with the attitude of the publie school toward religion. I mean, of 
course, not the historic, but the present attitude of the school. In an 
historical retrospect it would be easy to quote many official utterances 
and older court decisions, including those of our Supreme Court, to 
the effect that this is a Christian nation; and if we should start with 
this postulate and furthermore assert with the Ordinance of 1787 
that ‘‘religion, morality, and knowledge are necessary to good gov- 
ernment,’’ or with Washington’s farewell address that we cannot 
expect national morality to prevail ‘‘in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciples,’’ then it would be the evident duty of the public school, which 
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has no more urgent responsibility than the furtherance of national 
morality and good government, to inculcate religious principles ac- 
eordant with Christian conceptions. 

But the whole recent tendency of legislation and of court decis- 
ions has been distinctly hostile to the admission of any religious ele- 
ment into the life of the public schools. The Supreme Court of 
Tilinois has recently taken this position, following the Supreme Courts 
of Wisconsin and Nebraska, and the decisions of Attorneys-general 
and other authorities in many other states. The position taken by our 
lawmakers and our courts in this matter seems to me to be timid, nar- 
row, and even irrational. For example, it is a piece of peculiarly 
vicious logie to argue from the necessary and desirable separation of 
church and state to the total exclusion of the Bible from the public 
schools. But this bad logic seems to be forced upon us by sectarian 
jealousy and fear, and there is no indication that we shall soon escape 
from it. 


We must be resigned, doubtless for many years to come, to the 
banishment from our schools of the book that by almost universal 
consent contains the greatest religious and moral values known to 
mankind. Nor does there seem to be any present hope that religious 
nurture in any form will find a place in the systematie and organic 
processes of our public education. 

While this condition continues, I can see but one contribution to 
religious education that the school can make, indirectly, through its 
course of study; that is the furnishing of a definite historical, geo- 
graphical and literary setting for the facts and the persons the student 
meets with in biblical and religious history. Even the intelligent 
Sunday-school scholar is likely to stow away his biblical history and 
biography on Sunday and his week-day school history in distinct and 
non-communicating compartments. It will give him a pleasant sur- 
prise and a new sense of the concrete reality and the life-value of 
the religious leaders he has been studying if he learns to relate the 
age of Abraham to that of Hammurabi, or by how much David ante- 
dates Homer. 

The most effective, possibly the only really effective way, for 
church and home to co-operate with the school, is through personal 
influence, primarily through the infiuence of the teacher. I believe 
that the religious leaders of our communities and the fathers and 
mothers of our children ought to take more interest than they do in 
the moral character and the religious influence, as well as the pro- 
fessional qualifications, of the teaching force in the public schools. 
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Of course I do not mean that any local church should seek to pack 
the teaching force with members of its own particular household of 
faith; that would be offensive sectarianism of a peculiarly reprehen- 
sible kind. The first step in the right direction is the election of men 
and women of the right type to the school boards. It is high treason 
to the next generation to leave the management of our sacred educa- 
tional trust at the disposal of the local political machine, and there- 
fore too often in the hands of incompetent or designing men. The 
best and strongest men and women of our communities are none too 
good material for our school boards. The indifference with which 
most voters regard this office is a striking evidence of their inability 
to see things in their real proportion. The fact is that a school board, 
entrusted with despotic power over the whole educational plant and 
policy and personnel, has a potential control of human destiny quite 
transcending that of all your executive, legislative and judicial depart- 
ments put together. The indifference of the public is inevitably 
reflected in the ineffectiveness of its chosen officials, and in a general 
indisposition to furnish adequate financial support. It will take a 
vast amount of education of public opinion to persuade the great 
majority that no investment of money or of effort is too great for 
securing competence and character in the teaching force. Even in 
communities that have learned to be fairly generous toward the 
schools, it is too common a custom to spend money lavishly on showy 
school buildings which gratify the vanity of the population, and then 
continue to starve the schools into feebleness and inefficiency by a piti- 
fully inadequate salary list. By so doing, we spend our money for 
that which is not bread and our labor for that which satisfieth not. 
In this domain, too, the things that are seen are temporal, and the 
things that are not seen are eternal. 

Nothing is more certain than that cheap and therefore feebly 
endowed and ill-trained teachers mean lazy, unruly and irreverent 
children. Only the strong teacher, who can secure discipline while 
holding the confidence and admiration of his pupils, will ever do much 
to prepare the child for the development of a wholesome religious life. 
In view of the capital importance of such a teacher’s influence upon 
the pupils, it is fair to demand of him, not only moral decency, but an 
attitude of reverence. I would go further and say, from the point of 
view of the teacher himself, that he is not doing his whole duty to 
the school and the community if he does not identify himself actively 
with some one of the positive religious forces of the community, 
whether he be Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile. The teacher 
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has no right to make the legally enforced silence of the school an 
excuse for neutrality and abstinence on his part. He has imperative 
responsibilities as a man and a citizen, and in both relations he must 
recognize the vital importance and the claim upon his co-operation 
of the organized religious agencies of his community. 

As we have here the crux of our whole problem, may I recapitu- 
late more formally: The school can not co-operate with the church 
unless school teachers are sympathetie toward the chureh. To this 
end it is necessary that the church be wise and enlightened in its 
conduct, and that the teachers be serious persons, not partisan for any 
church, but appreciative of the function and importance of the church 
in society and therefore willing to co-operate heartily in its activities. 
Serious and enlightened teachers will be secured only if school boards 
are of the highest character and resolved at any cost to employ only 
such teachers and to retain them. There must be intelligent and 
public-spirited effort on the part of churches and their membership 
to secure the best possible administration of the schools if there is to 
be any proper response from teachers and school authorities. If 
church members neglect school-board elections and school polities and 
countenance a niggardly policy toward teachers and a low standard 
of efficiency, the church will never get any support that is worth hav- 
ing in its great task from school people. Co-operation is a mutual 
thing, and in this instance the church must take the first step toward 
reciprocity. 

When we ask what part the home is to play in the threefold 
relation we are discussing, we touch immediately the greatest weakness 
of American domestic life. The American home has many virtues, 
undoubtedly ; but it is painfully and inexcusably defective as an edu- 
cational agency. Discipline there is little, effective furtherance of 
school work still less, and systematic religious nurture least of all. 
American parents seem to have time for everything, important and 
unimportant, except the bringing up of their children. We have 
almost reached the point where, to an American boy at least, home 
is simply a place where he takes two or three meals a day and where 
he usually sleeps at night. His education and discipline are referred 
to the school, his religious training to the church and her agencies, 
his recreation and his social life belong to the ‘‘gang’’; indeed, 
philanthropists everywhere are taking this for granted, and as the 
one possible way to save the boy are seeking means of directing the 
life of the ‘‘gang’’ into helpful, or at least innocuous channels. The 
home has very widely ceased to be what, at its best, it once was and 
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always ought to be: the unifying center, the focus of all these activi- 
ties; and its influence upon the child’s development is therefore 
reduced to a minimum. In the absence of such a unifying and domi- 
nant influence, with various unrelated outside forces pushing him and 
his own unchecked impulses pulling him in different directions, it is 
not strange that he lacks docility, reverence, and respect for authority ; 
that his moral and religious conceptions are too confused and too 
feeble to do their proper part in the making of his character. The 
selfishness that leads many prosperous parents to give up the struggle 
with domestic difficulties and take refuge in a hotel, and the negli- 
gence responsible for the almost total disappearance of family wor- 
ship and family Bible reading from Christian homes, are widely differ- 
ent symptoms of the same national disease. The spread and develop- 
ment of this disease mean certain atrophy of the finest qualities of 
American manhood and womanhood, a progressive degeneration that, 
unchecked, must lead to ruin. The church has no more urgent duty 
than to summon parents to the responsibilities of parenthood. If we 
say that it is useless to fulminate against a manifest social tendency, 
our pessimism and our duty acquiescence deserve a sharp rebuke; 
for what has the spirit of prophecy done in all the ages but reverse 
social tendencies by means of the ‘‘foolishness of preaching’? And 
if you would have an illustration of the possibilities, see how the 
Christian Association has within a few years revolutionized the atti- 
tude of College students toward Bible study. Family worship with 
regular Bible reading must be re-established. That is the first con- 
dition of effective co-operation between the home and the church. So 
too the school must work incessantly, through the efforts of the super- 
intendents and teachers, to revive the edueational responsibility of 
parents toward their children; for unless ¢he spirit of the home 
re-enforce the moral and intellectual discipline of the school, the latter 
will be seriously crippled in its work. And, first of all, both church 
and school need to fight with all the weapons at their command against 
the fatal indulgence of most American parents, which gives free 
reign to the selfishness and caprice of their children. Do you not 
believe that the terrible and unexampled prevalence in this country 
of dishonesty, divorcee, and crimes of violence, is largely due to the 
failure of the American home as a disciplinary agency? The rule 
of the selfishness and caprice of the immature is the worst and most 
destructive of all despotisms. 

The church too is an educational agency ; sndeed, she is properly 
the mother of all the educational agencies we possess, and it would be 
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unnatural for her not to take a keen interest in her offspring. Her 
own pedagogical work has been closely circumseribed by the emergence 
of the state as the great patron of public edneation; and the state, 
as we have seen, is definitely excluding the church and the great text- 
book of the church from the organic processes of this publie education. 
Both the pastor and the Sunday-school teacher ean do much to 
correlate their work with that of the publie schools if they keep in 
constant touch with the schools, not only cultivating a personal rela- 
tion to teachers and pupils, but also following the progress of their 
educational work, so that the instruction of the Sunday school and 
the pulpit may proceed along similar pedagogical lines and make use 
of every advantage of background offered by the secular course of 
study. 

One thing the church must keep in mind: that she is ealled, not 
to dominate, but to serve; not to dictate or dogmatize, but in a spirit 
of humility to adapt herself to the work in hand, being all things to 
all men (and children), that she may by all means save. Then she will 
continually develop out of her spirit of service such beneficent and 
efficient agencies as the Vacation Bible School, which is opening the 
doors of our city churches to a beautiful work of religious education 
for the children who most need such ministration. Then she will 
co-operate liberally and heartily with such other agencies as the Chris- 
tian Associations and the Social Settlements. Then she will best suc- 
ceed in enlisting the voluntary service and co-operation of right- 
minded men and women, and in converting those who need to turn 
from their way that they may live more abundantly. Her members 
must enter into the manifold relations of the community, not as parti- 
sans and sectarians, but as citizens whose patriotism is exalted by a 
sincere and devoted love of God and man. 
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THE BIBLICAL IDEAL OF THE HOME. 


Isma4r J. Peritz, Px.D., 
Professor Biblical Literature, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


In discussing the home from the point of view of morals and 
religion, the Bible will undoubtedly be appealed to for illustration 
and authority. A critical understanding of its varied material is thus 
of the utmost importance. Two general considerations affecting the 
use of the material will save us from difficulty. 

It must be remembered, first, that not all the Bible contains has 
positive value. Much that we read in it is recorded in fact, but not 
for imitation. Some phases of Biblical home life are warnings. 
Polygamy, for instance, though permitted, does not represent the Old 
Testament ideal. The fact that a second wife was technically called 
‘‘the enemy,’’ tells in one word of the jealousies and strifes of the 
home where polygamy existed. But it may be emphatically asserted 
that the family life of a David and a Solomon is no more the ideal of 
the Old Testament than that of Henry VIII is the ideal of the family 
life of England of the sixteenth century. In both eases we must look 
for our ideals not to the homes of the so-called aristocracy, but to 
the homes of the common people. 

We must remember, secondly, that the biblical material repre- 
sents many centuries of change and development of the institution 
of the home, reaching its culmination in the teachings of Jesus. The 
Bible contains traces of all the various stages that the human family 
has passed through in its growth. There are traces of the existence 
in ancient Israel of the matriarchate, when the woman is the head of 
the family, and descent is reckoned by her. There are traces of the 
custom of marriage by capture; of marriage by purchase, with all the 
attendant consequences of woman’s subject condition. Among the 
priestly class and in ritual legislation woman’s position is inferior. 
She not only cannot be a priestess, but she is considered ceremonially 
defiling. This culminates eventually in Judaism in the entire exclu- 
sion of woman from worship ; and the talmudie Jew thanks his creator 
in his every morning’s prayer that he has not made him a woman. 
But among the prophets woman is more the equal of man, appearing 
as leader side by side with him in home, church and state; and in the 
teachings of Jesus she comes fully to her own. In view of these facts, 
it is necessary that in using our biblical material we ask ourselves 
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not only to what stage in the development does it belong, but also what 
point of view does it represent? 

But there are certain essential and positive elements that the Bible 
has contributed to our highest ideals of the home, which require at the 
present reiteration and emphasis, namely, that the home is the founda- 
tion of society and the state; that religion is the foundation of the 
home; and that love must be the ruling principle within the home. 

It is now recognized that among no other nation of ancient civili- 
zation had the family so high and essential a place as among the He- 
brews. With the Greeks and Romans, for instance, the family was in 
the background and the state first; but among the Hebrews it was the 
basis of its entire social and political life. Hebrew government origi- 
nated within the family, and the clan, tribe, and nation are but its 
extensions. The family determined the social customs, made laws, 
administered justice, and maintained the divine worship. A man’s 
influence depended upon the respect that his family inspired. Mar- 
riage accordingly had for its purpose to increase the legitimate num- 
ber of the family. Hence childlessness is a calamity; it makes the He- 
brew woman, like Rachel, exclaim, Give me children, or else I die. 
On the other hand, it was felt that children are a gift from Jehovah; 
and the fruit of the womb his present; and that blessed is the man 
that has his quiver full of them; for they will hold their own, when 
they parley with their enemies at the gate. 

This conception of influence by numbers may be primitive and 
simple; but the emphasis upon the importance of the family has its 
higher and far-reaching consequences. It places responsibility and 
authority within a narrow circle that can be controlled. To keep a 
nation pure and strong is a task that is enough to stagger the stoutest 
heart. But to keep a family pure and strong is a possible task; and 
according to the biblical conception a nation is nothing but the aggre- 
gation of homes. In the safety of the home lies the safety of the 
nation; and whenever social customs attacked the home, it was felt 
that the nation was in danger. It is here that we find the high social 
significance of the warfare of the Hebrew prophets against idolatry, 
which is often only superficially understood. Idolatry was practically 
nothing else but licentious, promiscuous and immoral social intercourse 
under the sanction of religion. It struck the nation at its roots. It 
thus appears that the fiery zeal of an Elijah or Isaiah is in the inter- 
est of the ideal of the pure home as the foundation of society and the 
state; and it is not at all out of place now. 

A second element that the Bible has contributed to the ideal of 
the home is its teaching that religion is the foundation of the home. 
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The Hebrew family, as is well understood among biblical scholars, 
was a Cultgenossenschaft, that is, a social group bound together by 
a common worship. Religious worship was thus primarily a family 
affair. As with the Indo-Germanic peoples, the father was the priest 
of the family. In Hebrew father and priest are interchangeable terms. 
The father presided at the family altar and sacrificed. The great sac- 
rificial feasts, like the Passover, were family feasts; the Passover lamb 
had to be eaten within the family circle. Slaves may become mem- 
bers of the family by undergoing the religious rite of circumcision 
and adopting the worship of the family. It is thus clear that religion 
permeated all family relations, and a home without religion and its 
customs would lack its characteristic element. 

Out of this religious bond grow the mutual obligations of the 
members of the family. The religious customs, expressive of religious 
history and faith, form the occasion and the means for the instruction 
of the children: ‘‘And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up.’’ Religion also is urged as the ground of fidelity of 
man and wife; for marriage is a covenant entered into under the 
sanction of Jehovah. Thus, for instance, the prophet Malachi, who 
had to face the divorce evil in his time. The men found younger and 
more attractive women than their wives. The divoreed women went 
to the altar of the temple and covered it with tears and weeping and 
sighing. Then the prophet’s sympathy and indignation are aroused, 
and he says: 

“Have we not all one father? hath not one God created us? why do we deal 
treacherously every man against his brother, profaning the covenant of our 
fathers? Judah hath dealt treacherously, . . . and hath married the 
daughter of a foreign god . . Ye cover the altar of Jehovah with tears, 
with weeping, and with sighing, insomuch that he regardeth not the offering 
fore? Betaese Jehovell hath veen witness between thee and the wile Of thy 
youth, against whom thou hast dealt treacherously, though she is thy com- 
panion, and the wife of thy covenant Let none deal treacherously 


against the wife of his youth. For ir hate putting away (divorce), saith 
Jehovah, the God of Israel.” 


The vital point in this arraignment is that divorce is a sin against 
God as well as against the wife of his youth; and exactly of like 
import is the Master’s saying: ‘‘What God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.’’ Faithfulness to God and faithfulness in 
family relations are thus, according to biblical ideals, indissolubly 
bound up together: Religion is the foundation of the home; and no 
thoughtful observer can fail to see that now as then, wherever faith 
in God weakens, the stability of the home gives way. 
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A third element that the Bible contributes to the ideal of the home 
is its teachings of the reign of love. We are commanded to love God, 
to love our neighbor, to love the brethren, to love one another, to love 
the stranger, and even to love our enemies; we are commanded to 
honor our father and mother, to obey our parents, not to provoke our 
children to wrath, and woman is even commanded to obey her hus- 
band; but nowhere that I can find are we commanded in so many 
words to love our father and mother, to love wife or husband, or to 
love our children. Throughout the entire Bible it seems to be taken 
for granted as the most natural thing in the world, needing no formal 
precept ; and it is beyond question that according to the biblical ideal 
of the home, love should be its atmosphere. Biblical instances of 
parental and filial affection are striking and numerous; and when 
God’s love to man is declared, the most frequent and forceful illustra- 
tions are drawn from the home life. Thus we get our conception of 
the fatherhood of God, and its corollary, the brotherhood of man. 
What can be more charming than the prophet Hosea’s picture of 
Jehovah’s loving care for Israel, when he was a child, and he brought 
him as his son out of Egypt, dandled him upon his knees, taught him 
to walk, rested him, and fed him? Again, what can be more pathetic 
than Hosea’s picture of Jehovah’s love for Israel, his faithless wife— 
his wooing, his jealousy of other lovers, his untiring endeavor to search 
for her and bring her back, his forgiveness, and his restoring love? 
Thus by God’s own example, as it were, we learn of a husband’s 
patience, forbearance, mercy and love; and of a father’s pity, provi- 
dence and care, and a father’s love. 

Our problems of the home are the same old problems; the mutual 
obligations of husband and wife, woman’s rights, marriage and 
divorce; the mutual obligations of parents and children, and their 
obligations to society—the same problems, not to be solved in a day, 
we well know. But their ultimate solution and bringing in of the 
ideal is according to biblical teaching the reign of universal, seif-saeri- 
ficing love—the love that is long suffering, kind, not jealous, nor boast- 
ing, nor puffed up; that acts not unseemly, seeks not her own ends, 
is not easily irritated, imputes no evil, is not glad of evil, but glad of 
the truth, bears all, believes all, hopes all, endures all, and never fails. 

It appears then that when biblical material is critically viewed. 
it presents an ideal full of foree and intrinsie authority for the day 
we live in: The Home the Foundation of the Nation; Religion the 
Foundation of the Home; and Love the Reigning Prineiple within 
the Home. 








THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF MARRIAGE.* 


Rev. Lyman Apsott, D.D., LL.D., 
Editor ‘The Outlook.’’ 


In the twenty years ending 1906, there were nearly One Million 
divorcees granted in the United States. That means one thousand 
every week, or one hundred and fifty every working day in the year. 
It would seem as though those figures were sufficiently significant. 
But the causes for which these divorces are granted are quite as 
significant. They are granted for every kind of cause from adultery 
to incompatibility of temper. 

An English writer of some years ago reported two decisions of the 
Courts of California. A wife obtained a divorce from her husband 
because he caused her ‘‘great mental anguish’’ by not taking her out 
to ride. And a husband obtained a divorce from the wife because she 
had caused him ‘‘great mental anguish’’ by not sewing on his shirt 
buttons. 

It would seem as if divorce were made free enough. But it is 
not. There are those who would have it absolutely free. There is one 
writer who has suggested that at all events a better course than the 
present one would be that experimental marriages be tried—that the 
parties be married for a year; if it works well, then continue. An 
English reformer—it is true that we do not take him very seriously, 
for he does not take himself very seriously—Bernard Shaw—suggests 
that there ought to be no impediment in the way of intercourse 
between man and woman. A writer in the last Dublin Review (Janu- 
ary, 1911,) says that in Germany and Austria some preminent men are 
arguing for the re-establishment of polygamy, and that one lady in 
Europe, who he says is a person of great intelligence and personal 
purity, recommends that the husband and wife be allowed to separate 
whenever they like, or make new connections without separation. 

All this ‘‘ progressive thought’’ is simply a retrogression to old 
paganism. This retrogression has been promoted by the individualism 
of the 18th and the early part of the 19th century,—the doctrine that 
society is made up of grains of sand, that have no cohesive quality; 
that there is no such thing as definite, essential, organism ;—everything 
is a matter of contract. 





* Address delivered extemporaneously and here printed from the stenogra- 
pher’s notes, revised by the speaker and abbreviated. 
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Labor is a commodity; let the laborer sell it in the highest 
market ; let the capitalist buy it in the cheapest market. Out of this 
doctrine have grown the organization of capitalistic trusts and the 
organization of labor unions, and the chronic state of war between 
labor and capital. 

Government is founded on the consent of the governed,—or an 
imaginary contract between the members who make the state. When 
a state which has consented to this in a Federal government withdraws 
its consent, there is no longer just government over it. Out of this 
doctrine grew our Civil War. 

Individualism applied tu the Church brings forth the doctrine 
that there is no great Chureh of Christ, no great Body of God. 
Simply individuals get together, they make their own creeds, and each 
separate Church forms a kind of social club. 

Individualism applied in the same spirit to the subject of mar- 
riage, is this: man and wife are two individuals; they form a partner- 
ship. When they get tired, they dissolve that partnership. That is 
marriage. At the base of it is this idea that man and woman are two 
individuals who duplicate each other. John Stuart Mill says there is 
no difference between man and woman. Yes; in the lower orders, a 
little; but when they get educated, not.* 

First, then, man and woman do not duplicate each other. The old 
Genesis: God made woman bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, of 
man, that she might be his companion, his counselor, his guide, his in- 
spiration, his life-giver. The new Genesis: God made—at least she was 
made, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, that she may enter into 
competition with man, hustle with him at the polls, struggle with him 
in the market-place, run with him on the race track, underbid him in 
his wages, and beat him if she can. 

I stand, first of all, for this: that man and woman together make 
the true humanity. ‘‘God made man in his own image.’’ Do not stop 
there. ‘‘Male and female created he them.’’ And the woman is in 
God, as the man is in God; and God is in the woman, as God is in the 
man. And the child of God is not the man, and the child of God is 
not the woman; but the child of God is the man and the woman—one 
perfect being. How much better Tennyson has said it: 

‘‘Not Equal, nor unequal. Each fulfils 
Defect in each. Two joining thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 
The full, pure, perfect animal, 
The two hearts beating as with one full stroke—Life.’’ 
*“T suspect it is the second-rate people of the two sexes that are unalike. 


The first-rate are alike in both—except—no, I do not think I can except any- 
thing.” John Stuart Mill, Letters, Vol. 1, p. 71. 
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Love, binding together in essential, vital, fundamental unity 
in diversity, man and woman, creates the family. It is not made by 
contract. It is not a bargain. It has no relation to partnership. It 
is the one fundamental Jaw of life. Deeper, even than humanity, 
this combination of the sexes runs down into the animal race, yes! 
down into the vegetable kingdom. It is the universal law of all God’s 
creation. The family is the foundation on which not merely the com- 
monwealth, not merely the Church, but the whole of life itself, rests. 
Whatever undermines it, undermines the very foundation of life, and 
if it sueceeded, would bring all life down in one great, irretrievable, 
hopeless chaos. 

And the object of this family is not the happiness of the man 
and the woman. That is not the end of it. If it fails to accomplish 
that, it has not failed of its purpose. 

It is true, there is an immeasurable joy in the married life. But 
that is not the end. This husband and this wife have not come—if 
they be true man and woman—seeking for joy. This man has come 
seeking new responsibilities, new burdens, new tasks, a larger duty; 
and this woman has come—I wonder at her courage every time she 
does—seeking for new pains and anguishes, it may be death itself; 
that these two may join with their Creator in giving new life to the 
world. 

The escape from the unhappiness that sometimes comes in mar- 
riage is not divorce. Fleeing from trouble is the first escape of the 
coward. Fleeing from trouble is the last escape of a hero. I do not 
say that there are not times when a wife may leave her husband. I 
do not even say that there may not perhaps come times when a hus- 
band may leave his wife. But I do say this: they do not oceur a hun- 
dred and fifty times a day. The shame of it! The cowardice of it! 
Whenever life becomes burdensome, lay it down! 

Shali Abraham Lincoln lay down his presidency because it means 
carrying the nation a burden on his shoulders for four years? Shall 
George Washington lay down his task because it means the cavils and 
corruption of a Congress plotting against him? Shall William of 
Orange lay down his task because it means mental anguish, while he 
struggles with the parties that are professing to support him, and 
are really working against him? Shall Jesus Christ lay down his 
work because he would escape the mental anguish of Gethsemane and 
the Crucifixion ? 

We shall not get rid of this i:!ot that breaks up our families by 
mere changes in laws—by new marriage laws, divorcee laws, whether 
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federal laws or state laws. We must go deeper than that. The Church 
has a duty in this matter: to bring home upon its congregations the 
truth that happiness is not the end of life, and no life is worth living 
that has not in it service and self-sacrifice. 

The schools have a duty in this matter. In the eighteenth century, 
girls were prepared for marriage. Now, it is not considered proper 
to suggest to a girl that perhaps she is going to be married. She just 
tumbles into it, by accident. 

We need to bring to bear a new public sentiment upon our schools 
and our colleges, in regard to the whole structure of society and the 
harmony of life. For I hold that above the name of President, or 
King, or Bishop, or Pope, is this name of Home-builder. And, in our 
homes, we fathers and mothers have a duty, to teach our boys and 
girls the mystery cf life and of its beginnings, and not let them 
tumble into the knowledge through prurient curiosity and evil coun- 
selors. 

It is a great work, the future generation has before it,—to drive 
out from America this paganism that is rooted in individual selfish- 
ness, and bring in the Christian ideal of marriage: A permanent social 
organism, the foundation of society,—-built on the law of God, reveal- 
ing the love of God, carrying out the life of God, and doing the creative 
work of God. 





SPIRITUAL FORCES IN THE HOME. 


JAMES DeEWo tF Perry, D.D., 
Bishop of Rhode Island, Providence, R. I. 


The educational, ethical and religious standards of a people are 
the product of the home. On this point we must agree before we can 
make any further progress in thought. An analysis of human society 
finds the home to be the unit of all the forces which make the nation 
for good or evil what it is. School and church have, indeed, the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the development of mind and character, but the 
material on which they have to work is derived from the family. 
There are certain inferences to be drawn from this statement, infer- 
ences which are as important as the fact itself: 

First, is the capacity of the family for personal and spiritual 
character. Then, following as a consequence of this, the responsibility 
of the family as a center of spiritual influence. It is not sufficient to 
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attribute personality to the home as truly as to the individual. We 
must go still farther and declare the home to be the center and the 
source of human personality. All the moral and personal qualities of 
which an individual is capable are derived originally from the family. 
Ethically considered, the single soul is not in himself a unit but a 
fragment of the personal entity, the true unit of the social order, 
which is the family. Christian civilization is at one with Christian 
theology in making family life the objective point of educational and 
moral effort. The redemption of the home is the pre-requisite te the 
redemption of the man. 

Now, capacity is the true measure of responsibility. If we associ- 
ate with the home all those elements which go to make up pure relig- 
ion,—the knowledge of God, the habit of prayer, and the fruits of the 
spirit, then for the cultivation or disregard of these, the home is 
accountable. In its ethical aspect this Jaw has been quite generally 
accepted. We agree that the causes of all forms of vice must be 
traced back from the individual will to the environment where the 
will was nourished or poisoned, trained or perverted. We have begun 
to understand the eternal law contained in the second commandment, 
and have recognized, in the children, the sins of their fathers to the 
third and fourth generations. Ethically, all this has been made clear 
to us. But now, another and more important step is to be taken in the 
name of religion. The ultimate responsibility is yet to be placed for 
the religious ground-work underlying the whole moral fabric. If the 
family is to be held accountable for the lives of integrity or dishonesty, 
purity or impurity, continence or intemperance, a more serious account 
must be rendered for the spiritual forces of the home, resulting in such 
virtues or such vices. 

In other words, there can be no real goodness that has not its 
source in God, no adequate ideal of righteousness that does not pro- 
ceed from reverence. Upon the parent in particular rests the burden 
of this spiritual responsibility. The father knows that whether he 
would have it so or not, he is divinely ordained to be his children’s 
priest. Their first conception of deity they derive unconsciously from 
him. If he makes wealth his god, they will the more easily bow down 
to worship money. If he seeks the God of righteousness and truth 
and mercy, so will they. If his attitude to spiritual things be simply 
negative, then let him not be surprised when the seeds of indifference 
sown by himself bear the fruit of bitter cynicism in his children. 
There can be no escape from this responsibility. The priesthood of 
the parent is as sure in its results as that of any ordained minister. 
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The refusal of the father or mother to influence the mind of the child 
in matters of belief on the ground that it is an interference with the 
right of individual development, or the attempt to delegate this task 
to the school or to the Church, commits the parent to far more than 
a passive attitude. It results in the spiritual devitalizing of the child 
and the stunting of his normal powers. It is as flagrant robbery as to 
withhold the nourishment of the child’s physical being. 


The neglect of spiritual relations between parent and child reveals 
a vital, if not fatal, weakness in our national character. Under a 
careful diagnosis of the spiritual condition of America, all the symp- 
toms which at present seem the most alarming, the increase of intem- 
perance, public and private dishonesty, contempt of law and order 
would indicate a certain tendency too seldom considered, too grudg- 
ingly acknowledged. It is the decline in the instinct of worship. I do 
not refer to the decrease in attendance at Church, nor the departure 
from customs of stated prayers. Back of whatever changes we may 
note in such observances there is a certain habit of mind, half scorn- 
ful, half defiant, readily profane. It obeys under the pressure of 
necessity without reverence for human or divine law. It seeks truth 
with no feeling of veneration, but moved by a passion for investigation. 
It has no holy of hclies where its ideals are enshrined, but tries to drag 
down to the level of the commonplace whatever is most worthy of 
veneration and devotion. This characteristic presents the problem 
which we approach, yet seldom have courage to face, when we deal 
with the question of religious education in America. Both church and 
school feel the effect of it, and apply themselves diligently to cor- 
rect the evil, but the remedy lies not with them, because the respon- 
sibility for the condition is not theirs. The fault must be cured where 
it had its origin.—in the conditions of the home. 

Religious habits may be cultivated under all sorts of external 
influences, but unless the spirit of worship be the natural and: spon- 
taneous outcome of family life, it will never become part of our 
national character. The very soul of reverence is the filial instinct. 
Only the child who learns from earliest infaney to look up to his 
parent with feelings of sincere respect and with obedience inspired 
by love, can, as a child of God, take the attitude of prayer and feel the 
significance of the words, ‘‘Our Father.’’ There has never been, nor 
ean there be, any substitute for the school of reverence which God 
Himself ordains. From the door of the home the grown child steps 
forth ready to approach all that is holiest and best in heaven and earth 
with the same homage that he has learned to pay to his elders. Over 
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the ruins of fallen kingdoms, of decadent peoples, and of illfated 
republics there can be read the warning implied in the Fifth Com- 
mandment. Dishonor thy Father and thy Mother and thy days shall 
be short in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. In America 
we shall see within a generation, indeed, we have begun to see already, 
the struggle for survival between races whose fate will depend upon 
the capacity and cultivation of reverence. We are their sponsors who 
inherit from long generations the traditions of reverence in the home 
and Church. How do we fulfil our sponsorship? Foreigners who are 
coming to our shores have been quick to discern, and too ready to 
acquire the attitude of careless familiarity and even of open hostility 
in the presence of things once sacred in their sight. It is interesting 
and significant to observe that the races in our land which most faith- 
fully preserve their habits of worship, undesecrated, undefiled, are 
those among whom healthy and devoted family life prevails. 





THE HOME AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS TO THE 
CHURCH. 


Evcene C. Foster, 
Boys’ Work Secretary, The Y. M. C. A., Detroit, Mich. 


First, the attitude of the home toward the church is often either 
indifferent or critical, rather than frankly loyal. Indifference is born 
of thoughtlessness; for no thoughtful parent can long be indifferent 
to an institution which has brought to his home and children so much 
that is good and safeguarding and uplifting. Criticism is born of for- 
getfulness ; for the parent who remembers that the church is made up 
of individuals of which he is (or may be) one, will feel that whatever 
fault the church possesses is traceable to himself as well as to others. 

But, at the same time, the attitude of the church toward the home 
is often faulty. Theoretically, when a member of a family becomes 
an attendant at a church, the church relates itself to the entire life 
of that family. In practice, while the busy minister sees the vantage 
ground he has gained when a child from an unchurched family enters 
the Bible school, and intends to follow up that gain, a thousand cares 
crowd in upon him, and the family is forgotten or neglected. The 
failure of the church at this point is almost universally traced to a 
fundamental mistake—the lack of lay workers to relieve the oyer- 
burdened minister of many of his duties, 
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But the church is even more seriously at fault in failing to make 
the home a partner in the religions training of the children. When 
a thoughtful English preacher declares that the loss which the home 
has sustained in giving over the religious training of its children to 
the Bible school makes him regret that the Bible school was ever 
established, we are a bit startled. 

The Bible school in its teaching function is in some measure the 
bridge between home and church for growing children at least, what- 
ever other function it may have for adults. As such it has a relation- 
ship to home as well as to church. But how seldom it projects itself 
into the home. 

We have a right to assume at the outset that the home is inter- 
ested in the religious education of its children. Our present assump- 
tion is the opposite of this; and the home is living up to our estimate. 
Hence [ plead as a first step that we expect that the home will assume 
its rightful share of this work if given a fair chance. What are essen- 
tial elements in the working out of such a scheme? 

Certainly, teachers who are favorably known in the home. I 
asked a large number of boys, one by one, the name and address of 
their Bible school teachers. A remarkably large percentage were not 
sure either of the name or the address of their teachers. In such 
cases parents cannot realize anything in common between the teachers 
of their boys and themselves. There can be little or no mutual effort 
on the boy’s behalf; and a vital point of contact between home and 
church has been lost. 

Again, our teaching has not included home co-operation in its 
plan. But a better era is dawning, and present lesson schemes involve 
a call upon the home for help on this department. We are in danger 
of getting discouraged, for the response will not be immediate. The 
parents of our present generation of children were largely raised upon 
the ‘‘no-home-co-operation’’ plan. They will not quickly change to 
a better way; and they themselves are frequently so ignorant of the 
real Bible that they can give their children little help. 

I have so far placed the responsibility for better relationships 
largely upon the Bible school, rather than upon the home or the 
church. This department of the church is the agent of the whole 
institution because it is primarily dealing with the child, and because 
the child is the unit in religious education. The main responsibility 
is on the school rather than on the home because the school is organ- 
ized, and the home is not. Through organized educational methods 
we can reach the school, and through the school reach the home. The 
school must make the advance. 
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Has the home, then, no initial responsibility? Yes, a great one. 
How shall it be shown that résponsibility? Indifference and ignorant 
criticism largely will be displaced as the teachers convince the parents 
of their unselfish interest in the children of the home. The barriers 
to a better understanding will be rapidly broken down when leaders 
of religious education do their single part without waiting for a better 
attitude on the part of the home. 

But the home owes more than an attitude of interest and lessened 
criticism to the Bible school. It owes that degree of co-operation 
which will send its children to the school regularly and on time, as a 
matter of course; it owes that co-operation which will refuse to allow 
social engagements on Sunday or ‘‘week-ends’’ which interfere with 
the regular religious education of its children. The home owes the 
school a degree of responsiveness to all reasonable school or class plans 
which is frequently lacking. It is tremendously discouraging to 
teacher and officer to realize that well-laid plans may be defeated by 
lack of co-operation on the part of the parents. 


Can these things be expected of the non-religious home? To some 
extent, yes; probably to a larger extent than we now imagine. We 
shall certainly get no more helpful co-operation than we look for; our 
fault as Bible school leaders has been that we have not looked far 
enough. A factor not to be reckoned lightly is the love of parents 
for their children and an intensity of interest in their welfare that is 
tremendous. Thoughtful parents who make no religious profession 
recognize the safeguards of religion for their children, and weleome 
the religious influence in those children’s lives. To such the teacher 
may come with any reasonable request and it will frequently be 
granted. 

The home of ignorance or of vice presents another problem. Here 
we must frequently cease to count the home as an ally, and assume it 
to be an enemy. But even as an enemy it may more profitably be won 
to friendship than stung to more bitter enmity. So that here again 
the responsibility for the attitude rests most largely upon the organ- 
ized foree—the church, through its arm the Bible school. 

I close with a plea that the church shall enter the life of its 
children at more than one point. Primarily the church’s duty is the 
religious education of its childhood. But it may rightly welcome any 
agency which will enable it to give its children that religious training 
in an acceptable way and through a longer series of years. Childhood, 
especially in adolescence, has interests more varied than religious 
training, invaluable as that is. The chureh’s attitude has been: ‘“We 
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give this growing boy religious training, even though he may not want 
it. The things he really wants he must get elsewhere.’’ Should not 
the attitude rather be: ‘‘ We will give the growing boy many of the 
things he really wants, supplementing the home in its effort to pro- 
vide social and recreational life for him, but we will see to it that a 
fine religious training permeates it all; and he will learn that true 
religion is a part of play and of business and of life itself.’’ Such 
an attitude on the part of the church promises great things in the 
way of home and church co-operation. It will be a new interpretation 
of the church’s attitude toward life. It will prove that the church 
interprets religion in terms of everyday life, not alone of the adult 
but of the growing boy and girl; and rationally religious childhood: 
promises a service-loving chureh in the next generation. 





METHODS AND MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE HOME. 


Mrs. B. S. WINCHESTER, 
Concord, Mass. 


There is no doubt but that we are now on the right track. We 
have tried shutting up our criminals and our delinquents. We have 
experimented with the reformatory under various disguises and under 
none at all. We have been forced back by gradual stages until we 
discovered to our surprise and chagrin that base, degenerate and crimi- 
nal men and women were once children who had possibilities of good, 
which were frustrated by ignorance, idleness, and lack of training. 
While we were trying to make over or even merely take care of a lot 
of useless and dangerous grown people, a vast multitude of children 
were starting off on the sure road to danger. And so at last we have 
very sensibly concluded that we would do better to go back to the be- 
ginnings of things and start the children right, and trust to the other 
matters working themselves out in time. 

This has also been our experience in the matter of religious train- 
ing. After discovering that we are living in a generation of people 
lacking in religious strength we have seen it to be due to lack of train- 
ing in childhood. And the result of this discovery is a wave of earnest- 
ness that has swept across the country and revived in the hearts 
of parents a desire to train their children right. 
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But as has been suggested, mother and father love are not quite 
sufficient capital with which to start this enterprise. There are prob- 
ably those who still think so, as there are also mothers who give the 
baby coffee because they like it themselves and feel a mother’s impulse 
to share. But it can hardly be repeated too often that a child’s relig- 
ion is not the same as a grown person’s religion. In fact sometimes it 
hardly seems religion at all, viewed from a grown person’s standpoint. 
Yet every child has a religious life, which may develop or atrophy. 
according to the opportunity afforded it. 

When we undertake to raise asparagus, chickens, or roses, we 
devote to the experiment a certain amount of voluntary attention. We 
become absorbed in seed catalogues and farm magazines, we compare 
specimens and experiences with our neighbors, we even occasionally 
go so far as to consult books of authority and successful experts on our 
particular subject. When we start a crop of children in the home 
garden, the process is similar. We look about carefully for the best 
hygienic conditions that we can obtain, we live in the open air, we 
make friends with the doctor and the dentist and the oculist and the 
physical trainer, we no longer feet that children’s epidemics are inevi- 
table and the sooner ours are exposed the better. We practice and 
preach a confidence in the law of prevention as better than cure that 
has never been so boldly asserted since the world began. We have, as 
an age, arrived at an emphatic assertion of the goodness and richness 
of life and the right and duty to enjoy it to the full. We no longer 
feel a glow of aspiration when we think of physical deprivation and 
the ascetic life. Rather are we emulating the ancient Greeks in their 
desire to attain the perfect form. We go almost farther, for with them 
physical perfection was a means to an end—and we are making it our 
end! And to what good use after all? Only to find we are raising a 
variety of the genus homo tall of stature, broad of shoulder, deep of 
chest, faultless from the hand of the manicure, the chiropodist, the 
dentist, and the tailor,—but lacking in the one quality generally sup- 
posed to differentiate homo from all the other vertebrates—a moral 
sense, a moral backbone. It is as though the spinal cord were lack- 
ing—the motive and codrdinating force. As I heard some one express 
it, we have a beautifully made and ornamented machine—an automo- 
bile in fact—but without a driver! As a writer in a current magazine 
puts it succinctly, ‘‘parents are conscientious and energetic in looking 
after Tom’s teeth and eyes, Mary’s hair, tonsils, and nasal passages, 
but seem utterly unconscious that mental rickets and curvatures of the 
soul are far more deforming than crooked teeth and adenoids!”’ 
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‘*Yet,’’ we cry, aghast at such a suggestion, ‘‘our educational 
methods are the best the world has ever seen,—there has been nothing 
so wonderful, so easy, so delightful, since time was. We have discov- 
ered the doctrine of interest, the children must do what they like best 
to do at different ages, for only so can they do their best. We take 
advantage of the stone age and the iron age and the nomadic state 
and the age of mythology and repeat the race history, and our chil- 
dren should be the very epitome of all the intellectual history of man- 
kind,—what lack we yet?’’ And if we ask the question in seriousness, 
actually seeking a solution, the same reply will come to us that came 
to the rich young ruler when he sought an answer—‘‘Go, sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor, and come follow me.’’ 

The young man went away sorrowful. He would have been wiser 
had he tried the experiment, and perhaps the problem of how to carry 
it out would not have seemed so inexplicable. For we can see, now, 
that the thing the young man lacked is the thing our young people 
lack, namely, a ruling religious principle in their lives. The chureh 
in all its agencies is alive to it, the institutions of learning through 
their leaders are seeking for it, the whole spirit of the nation is 
demanding its practical application in working out national problems. 
And only just now have we become vividly alive to the fact that it 
must emanate from religious homes, that all our other social units are 
but copies of the home, and most nearly approach their ideal when 
they most fully embody the interdependent relations of home. 

If its importance then is so great, we may well inquire most 
earnestly how we may make these homes religious, how direct their life 
and atmosphere so as to train most efficiently in this direction. 


Perhaps, having succeeded so well in cultivating our gardens and 
henneries, and even in raising robust children, we may carry the 
method on to our present problem. First of all parents must be intelli- 
gent about it. There are even now a few people who have made a suc- 
cess of this thing practically, there are those who have given it thought 
and study, and their conclusions so far are worthy of consideration 
by all mothers and fathers. Their books range from very elementary 
treatments, with reference to the training of very young children, 
through all ages up to the exhaustive study of adolescent years and 
approaching maturity. It will not be an impossible task for parents 
to inform themselves intelligently through such books and others which 
are sure to be produced, for thought is keen upon the subject. And 
it will certainly be a pleasure to feel a definite knowledge of the relig- 
ious nature of their children as it is constantly unfolding. It would 
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seem as though our knowledge of physical development and all of the 
successes of educational methods, were simply bringing us to the point 
where we may fuse and vitalize them all. 

The curricula of a majority of our elementary schools today are 
based upon the conclusions of the genetic psychologists, who like the 
biologists have led us to believe that there is a definite line along which 
the development of children tends to move—what we term the reca- 
pitulation of race history. On these conclusions is based the choice of 
studies for various ages. There are times when certain studies may 
be introduced and splendid response be obtained from the pupil. If 
introduced too soon, or passed by, the pupil may never gain any 
advantage from them, sometimes they become positively distasteful. 

The same sort of study has been directed to the natural religion 
of children, and from the conclusions we can see how much we have 
to begin with and where to begin our training. On this subject I 
cannot do better than refer the reader to ‘‘The Child and His 
Religion,’’ by Professor Dawson, a book to the careful perusal of 
which in its entirety I would commend every earnest parent. 


The principal elements in natural religion may be summed up 
as follows: Children endow the world with life and personality. 
They seek a creator and believe in the continuity of existence. Adult 
religion does not need to implant the fundamentals of religion—the 
idea of the presence and fact of God and the sense of immortality. 
In addition to these the child possesses two most vital characteristics 
of religion, the qualities of faith and goodwill. 

Our child, then, has already, when he comes to our care, enough 
divinely planted instincts to make him a religious man, if only these 
are cultivated, exercised, fed, developed,—not thwarted or ignored. 
Ours is the privilege of watching, suggesting, directing at times so 
that all normal interests may come into activity at the natural and 
right time. Professor Dawson says again, ‘‘It is probably a literal 
fact that a child’s interest in God or in some phase of moral conduct 
is as completely subject to the law of atrophy as the chick’s pecking 
interest or the child’s interest in walking.’’ 

The parent’s place, then, in the work of training in religion is 
that of the interpreter, accompanying the child in his journey through 
the world, giving him a key to the language of the universe through 
the range of daily experiences. And the materials and methods at our 
disposal for use in this work are suggested for the most part by 
these experiences. Each day offers countless opportunities for the 
interpreter to do his work, not merely by words, but by the stronger 
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forces of example and atmosphere. Many parents feel this and are 
doing all they can individually to interpret eating and sleeping, work 
and play, to their children from a religious point of view. 

One conscientious little girl had been much troubled to know what 
to do and say to a playmate whose tongue was continually getting 
them both into trouble. Afier the difficulty had been laid before her 
mother and a satisfactory solution offered, the child said in mingled 
relief and wonder, ‘‘How do mothers always know best?’’ To her 
the mother was most truly a voice from God—the only voice she could 
understand just then. 

This incident, from The Kindergarten Journal, seems to me a 
good illustration of the trained mother’s quickness to utilize an oppor- 
tunity to awaken real reverence and religious feeling. A three-and-a- 
half-year-old boy was standing on a high rock in the mountains beside 
his mother. The mother ealled his attention to the beauty and 
grandeur which surrounded them and said, ‘‘God made the mountains 
and plains, the blue sky and beautiful clouds, and God loves the 
beautiful things he has made.’’ ‘‘And does God love little boys, 
too?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the mother. Neither spoke for a moment, then 
the child said, ‘‘Mamma, are you saying prayers?’’ ‘‘ Yes, dear,’’ said 
the mother. ‘‘Then I want to say prayers, too,’’ and he knelt down 
there and said a little prayer of thanks to the loving Father. 

The materials at our disposal, then, for training the child in 
religion are limited only by its experience. The vivid perception of 
this principle, which is the spirit of the ideal kindergarten divested 
of its visible form and symbols, is the one condition of success on the 
part of the parent teacher. With this uppermost in mind, all the 
wealth of culture-material at our disposal may be drawn upon for 
illustration. And to the parent it will furnish a medium of marvelous 
clearness to view the universe and his own particular part of it 
through the eyes of his child. For children are the only absolutely 
open-minded people we know, and to get back to their point of view 
is to set many perplexing questions in very simple form. 

There are two words which seem to me to express the ends we 
are to aim for in religious training in the home—culture, and effi- 
ciency. These seem rather far removed from the life of a little child, 
but they are the ends toward which he is to be trained. Culture is 
defined as the power to enjoy. That surely is a most desirable goal in 
religion. One of the reasons we are engaged in this study today is 
because the early religious life of our country was so little a matter 
of enjoyment that succeeding generations swung quite away from it, 
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and we are now swinging back, with a different emphasis. It is most 
desirable that the religious life of childhood be joyous and spontane- 
ous—an expression of the development of an inward leaning toward 
God, not anything superimposed. If practically all the experiences 
of life are bound up in some way with the thought of God, his good- 
ness, love, care, life will be so pervaded and colored by it that confi- 
dence can never be shaken, and religion will become a matter of 
genuine enjoyment with increasing years, independent of outward 


form or credal expression, a natural ripening from the religion of 
childhood. 


The other word, efficiency, means the power to do. The ideal 
now before every form of activity is that of efficiency—results—and 
that with the least expenditure of energy. And here is our other 
ideal for this home training. For childhood is the time of greatest 
activity. The essential thing for us is to secure the performance of 
religious deeds, for children are not naturally introspective and we 
do not wish to make them so. There are certain definite acts and 
customs which are associated with the outward expression of religious 
feeling. One of these is the habit of personal prayer—the bedtime 
prayer of childhood. Some parents feel it unwise to teach a child 
prayers. But though he may ‘‘say his prayer to mother’’ or ‘‘to the 
pillow’’ in her absence, the custom still fills a need for expression. 
The chief object sought is to establish a habit of speaking to God, 
that when that small voice calls, there may be the disposition and 
ability to answer. We really need a prayer-book for the home—a 
guide that will speak in the language and experience of childhood, 
which so many parents have forgotten. 


Another form of prayer is grace at table. Like any form, it may 
lose its meaning, but when genuine, and an expression that appeals to 
children, it serves an even greater end than that of giving dignity to 
the beginning of a meal. There are many forms which are suitable 
to childhood, and can be used by the family in concert. Sometimes 
this custom can be extended to be a sort of brief family prayer, par- 
ticularly on Sunday morning, when no other time can be obtained for 
it. We are told that family prayer is dying out; some lament and 
deplore, but few suggest a remedy or substitute. I have in mind two 
families of similar ideals who find the daily worship an impractical 
plan. Instead they meet together at one or the other home for the 
twilight hour on Sunday. Hymn follows hymn as the children’s 
favorites are called for, then some beautiful story, sometimes from the 
Bible, sometimes from other books such as The Carpenter of Nazareth, 
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the reading or repetition of some of the poetry of the Bible, and one 
or the other father leads the two families in prayer. The children 
range from three years to seventeen, the grown people represent three 
generations, but every one of them looks forward to the pleasure of 
this weekly family prayer. 

These forms of worship imply the use of the Bible and hymns. 
Naturally we think of memorizing passages and poems which are 
especially appropriate for such use. This is a valuable exercise, and a 
form of worship which includes a brief passage of the Bible which 
can be repeated from memory and a familiar hymn will give more of 
the joy of participation than one which is all unfamiliar. This use 
of the familiar suggests the special seasons of the year, when family 
traditions may be observed year after year and the same beautiful 
songs sung together. Story and song seem closely united in such 
occasions. There are certainly few more effective means of training 
in religious ways of thought and expression than by music and hymns. 
One teacher of long experience with children and musie said she 
could always see the effect in a grown man of singing as a boy in a 
church choir—he speaks the name of God with a greater freedom 
and reverence and affection than the man who has not been so trained. 
Good hymns _ go far toward creating the right atmosphere in a home. 

The story is coming into its own of late years, and homes should 
have the benefit of its help. The wealth of mythology, legend, fairy 
tale, and folk lore is at our disposal to choose from. But none of them 
ean take the place in value of the early Bible stories, particularly 
when these are told so as to suggest answers to the ceaseless question- 
ings of childhood—who made the world? who made me? where is God? 
why cannot we see Him? how can I talk to Him? We need a carefully 
edited, illustrated, and published curriculum for home reading, some- 
thing that young children can learn their letters from and read over 
and over as they do their Mother Goose and Grimm—not merely ‘‘in 
words of one syllable’’ but from the standpoint of a child’s compre- 
hension. For adolescent years there is already an excellent edition of 
the Old Testament narrative. 

There are still three qualities which need special attention in the 
home. They are obedience, sympathy, and usefulness. It is necessary 
to develop early and clearly a habit of obedience, not a blind sur- 
render to outside direction, but a conscious bending of the will, because 
only so can we live together. This will make it possible, when there 
comes temptation to cast aside the customs of society and follow an 
unfettered will, for young people to understand and abide by the 
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great law of society, that no one may do that which, if done by all, 
would destroy society. 

One of the early desires of a little child is to be useful. In our 
eagerness to give the children every possible opportunity for develop- 
ment, we have multiplied the so-called advantages, and degraded the 
necessities. The lessons in music and drawing, gymnastics, school life, 
elubs, and play, all the avenues of activity that lie ready to our chil- 
dren’s feet are excellent methods of self-expression, when conducted 
by leaders of the right spirit. But there is nothing that so satisfies the 
heart of every child, old or young, as the feeling of usefulness. As 
a matter of fact and experience, there has been no substitute found for 
the simple cares and necessities of home life. God set the world in 
families, and no other combination can give better opportunity for 
sympathy and usefulness. If parents will set earnestly and intelli- 
gently about ordering their households in such degree of simplicity 
as to give opportunity for the largest possible amount of assistance 
from their children, leading and instructing them in their tasks, they 
will find the opportunities for interpreting their environment and 
securing response in activity constantly increasing. The real satis- 
faction from such a plan of life is infinitely more than that derived 
from merely attempting to conform to a conventional mode of living. 
There is implanted within us all the germ of that spirit of service 
which caused the world-sick courtiers to assume the coarse robes of the 
friar and go about doing humble deeds—which made Tolstoi lay aside 
his nobleman’s attire and wear the mujik homespun. Every child is 
voicing the ery of this spirit when he says, ‘‘let me help!’’ It is the 
narent’s most sacred duty and privilege to direct and develop this 
longing, and the most natural and obvious way is for it to be directed 
first of all to the family comfort. It may mean for the mother the giv- 
ing up of many pleasant things and more or less physical weariness. 
But these are not to be considered in the opportunity for close, con- 
stant companionship, the sharing of burdens as well as pleasures, the 
feeling of solidarity and co-operation within the bounds of the home. 
Having learned what fatherhood and brotherhood are in their fullest 
meaninig, it will be the natural and inevitable thing for the child of 
such a home to realize and understand his place in the larger frater- 
nity of the church, the state, and the world. 

It will readily be seen how difficult it is to lay down a program 
for home training in religion. Yet the very uniqueness of the problem 
in each family should serve as a spur to the devotion and intelligence 
of parents. One thing is certain: Where there may be apparent 
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conflict between calls outside and inside the home, there should be 
no question in the minds of parents as to the most important duty. 
Rather than be lacking, we should be willing literally to sacrifice all 
that we have to cherish the divine life. If the spirit of the home is 
allowed to suffer, there is no possible substitute or remedy. The 
opportunity and privilege that lies before us ‘‘ when little souls awake’’ 
is not to be weighed in the balance against any other accomplishment, 
and brings a joy second to nothing this earth yields. 


SUGGESTED HELPS. 


This is not intended as a complete bibliography, but a suggestion 
of what parents might reasonably be expected to read. 
For parents—for point of view— 

Elizabeth Harrison—A Study of Child Nature. 

Mrs. T. W. Birney—Childhood. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin—Children’s Rights. 

Patterson DuBois—The Point of Contact; The Natural Way; 
The Culture of Justice. 

Henry Turner Bailey—When Little Souls Awake. 

George E. Dawson—The Child and His Religion. 

H. H. Horne—Psychological Principles of Education—especially 
Part V. 

Henry F. Cope—The Home as a School for Social Living. 

G. Stanley Hall—Adolescence, or, Youth. 

Sheldon—Duties in the Home. 

Sheldon—Study of Habits. 

The File of Reticious Epucation. 

George Hodges—The Training of Children in Religion. 
Containing material of instruction— 

Laura Ella Craigin—Kindergarten Stories for Sunday School and 
Home. 

Louise Seymour Houghton—Telling Bible Stories. 

Richard T. Wyche—Some Great Stories and How to Tell Them. 

Edward Porter St. John—Stories and Story Telling. 

Bird—The Carpenter of Nazareth. 

Hall and Wood—The Bible Story—5 vols. 

Alfred Dwight Sheffield—Old Testament Narrative. 

Eva March Tappan—An Old, Old Story Book. 

‘‘The Story Hour’’ Magazine—now out of print. 

‘‘The Story of Joseph’’—with illustrations by G. A. Williams. 

Twentieth Century New Testament, Gospels. 

Amos R. Wells—Grace Before Meat—a collection of Table Bless- 
ings for all occasions. 

George Hodges—The Garden of Eden; When the King Came. 

Amy Steedman—In God’s Garden. 
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THE CHILD AND THE THEATRE. 


Epwarp H. CHANDLER. 
Secretary The Twentieth Century Club, Boston, Mass. 


We are always trying to teach children how to act and yet we 
have constantly hindered them from anything like acting. This is 
attempting to learn to swim without going near the water. 

The dramatic instinct in children is merely the attempt to repro- 
duce action, to put ideas into visualized form and set them to work. 
All children have always made this attempt. No one can grow up into 
mature life without making it. Yet we seem to have the impression 
that the discovery of the dramatic instinct is something of new and 
epoch-making importance. Long ago the educator laid hold of this 
instinct and in the kindergarten made free use of it. In the games 
the children are birds or animals. They actually represent the cobbler 
or the carpenter or the farmer. They act out in miniature the life of 
nature and of the human world of honest toil. 

But why stop with the kindergarten? ‘Would it not be equally 
worth while for the growing child to represent in succeeding years 
the larger conceptions of life into which he enters? The history of the 
past can be visualized in pageantry. Contemporary life can be enacted. 
The greatest literature is in dramatic form. 

The church has always depended upon the dramatic impression 
even though it has frowned upon the actor’s profession. The greatest 
pageants have been religious and there have been no greater actors than 
some preachers. It’s a sorry bungle that the church has often made 
with its children by exploiting their self-conscious cleverness in speak- 
ing pieces and singing songs. But meagre and unimaginative as most 
Sunday-school exercises are, they all bear witness to the ever-present 
dramatic instinct and the power it may have as an active force in pre- 
senting truth. 

The trouble is that this natural and most valuable instinct has not 
been trained to serve in the development of character. Until a very 
few years ago children’s acting was hardly conceived of as an educa- 
tional factor. And quite naturally the commercialized theatre gave 
little attention to educational values. Its plays are seldom intelligible 
to children and its influence has often been demoralizing rather than 
helpful in the years of childhood’s deepest impressions. 
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Then came, less than five years ago, the remarkable invention of 
the moving-picture. Almost by magic there began to be displayed on 
the sereen every form of action which a child eould both understand 
and delight in. At first the mere novelty of seeing things move on the 
screen was fascinating enough. Then there began to be displayed cav- 
alry regiments in full gallop, locomotives under full steam, athletes 
running races, action of every sort. Following these in rapid succes- 
sion came the story pictures, humorous, thrilling, grotesque, historical 
—all within easy reach of a child’s mental faculties. It did not take 
long for children to develop a theatre-going habit. Today the testi- 
mony of settlement clubs and schools reveals the fact that nearly every 
boy and girl under fourteen years of age attends the popular theatre or 
moving-picture show regularly and that more than ten per cent go as 
often as once a week. A single theatre of this class in one of the out- 
lying wards of Boston reports over a thousand admissions of children 
on a single Saturday. The city of Boston has provided a total seating 
capacity of 510,000 per week at this class of theatre alone. A writer 
in the current World’s Work estimates that the present daily attend- 
ance in the United States is four million in 13,000 theatres. 

The range of dramatic action exhibited in picture form for the 
entertainment of these multitudes is infinitely wider than has ever 
been possible in any other form. For the first time in the history of 
the world the theatre, in this form. has become established and sup- 
ported by the mass of the people and they have accepted it as an 
essential social factor. 

So extraordinary a development could not have come without 
attendant evils. At first the makers of films in their eagerness to 
grasp the out-stretched dimes and nickels of the public began to 
pander to human weakness reveling in the details of crime and in 
various forms of vulgarity and indecency. Two forces have acted to 
check this evil. The process of natural selection by which the public 
soon began to demand elaborate productions led to the crowding out 
of what was merely cheap and suggestive. But even more important 
was that sagacious move of public-spirited citizens in New York City 
who with marvelous tact persuaded the manufacturers and producers 
themselves to submit to a censorship which, operating at the fountain- 
head, has actually purged the stream of its worst impurities. 

Another of the earlier evils was the eye-strain, induced by the 
flickering of the pictures. Better machines have greatly alleviated this 
difficulty. But curiously the first move to remedy the situation intro- 
dueed what is now the worst feature of the popular ‘‘show.’’ To pro- 
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tect the eyes a law was passed in Massachusetts prohibiting the con- 
tinuous exhibition of moving-pictures for more than twenty minutes 
and requiring an interval of not less than five minutes after such 
periods. Of necessity the managers had to introduce some form of 
entertainment to fill up these five-minute spaces. Many of them were 
men of extremely limited capital who had originally intended to show 
pictures only, with the least possible outlay, and the largest possible 
income. 

So the moving-picture show was flooded with that strange hodge 
podge of anything that can be done on the stage in five or ten minutes 
to interest an audience, which goes under the name of vaudeville. It 
is this miscellany which is at the present time the danger point and 
the hardest to regulate. All the erudity and bold effrontery of what 
is called the ‘‘vaudeville and burlesque’’ stage has been let loose in 
these thousands of popular picture-houses where children by the thou- 
sand are drinking it in. No municipal censorship seems to have yet 
been devised to regulate the vaudeville stage. And yet a miscellaneous 
popular entertainment of healthy song, picturesque folk dancing, clean 
wit, skilful acrobaties, and pure humor is not only perfectly possible 
but of infinitely greater drawing power in the long run. If this stream 
like the other could be cleansed at the fountain-head further regula- 
tion of the popular show, except in the technical matters of fire protec- 
tion and sanitation, would hardly be necessary. 

The vital concern today is the present effect of the theatre upon 
the child. The so-called legitimate drama is almost negligible in this 
eonnection as so little of it is planned for children and comparatively 
few boys and girls witness it. 

Cheap melodrama, with its much shooting, its miraculous escapes 
of the heroine, and its superficial tributes to patriotism and virtue 
always finds its gallery gods. This seems to be the street boy’s espe- 
cial delight. Occasionally he shows its effects in an attempted hold-up 
or a temporary escape from parental control. Too much of this sort 
of theatre-going undoubtedly takes many a boy out of school too soon, 
makes him eager for the sensational and unfit for normal sport, and 
puts him permanently into the ranks of unskilled labor with little 
possibility of ever earning in any honest manner more than a bare 
living wage. 

School girls are more apt to be fascinated by the gaily dressed 
dancers and singers of the vaudeville stage. When home and cultural 
influences are weak many a girl has been dazzled by the glitter of the 
footlights and the possibility of applause gained apparently with but 
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little effort. Unscrupulous managers have ingeniously devised a 
means of turning this fascination to account and with prizes offered 
for amateur nights have lured many a young girl into a painful reve- 
lation of her own incapacity for genuine achievement. 

A coarsening of manner and breaking down of fine moral distinc- 
tions, lessened power of continuous application to study, vulgarity of 
speech and laugh, disappearance of respect for age, inability to detect 
and acknowledge real values in character,—these are some of the 
results only too apparent among great numbers of boys and girls, who 
too frequently and undiscriminatingly attend the cheap melodramatic 
and vaudeville theatres. 

Moving-pictures in themselves do not produce these results. They 
may be and in most instances are both informing or wholesomely 
entertaining. But no popular show, however wholesome in itself, is 
necessary to normal children as often as once a week. Excess beyond 
all bounds of prudence is characteristic of the present time. Late 
evening hours with the attendant excitements of the crowds and the 
emotional appeal of the show itself are, even under the best con- 
ditions, injurious to the health and habits of children. 

The chief question which invariably arises after a study of present 
conditions is : Why can’t it all be made better? With so much possi- 
bility of influencing young life in this newer way is there not a failure 
somewhere to seize an opportunity ? 

In New England certainly, possibly in other parts of the land, 
the constructive work of making the theatre and the popular enter- 
tainment serve their true purpose, in molding character and in 
strengthening and sweetening life, has been almost utterly neglected. 
In the field of genuine dramatic art there has been until very recently 
a dearth of production largely because of a lack of publie appreciation. 
The ban against the theatre which has been inherited from Puritanism 
was never really a ban against real dramatic art. It was a protest 
against certain crudities and immoralities which became associated 
with the stage and the public audience. But these can be and to some 
extent have been largely eliminated. Now when there are genuine 
attempts both on the part of play-writers and managers to make the 
stage serve high ends, ethical as well as artistic, the pity of it is that 
the trained audience is disappointingly small. 

The bearing of this fact in reference to the child is simply in 
its suggestion that there are two serious needs today: on the part of 
the people, a determination to allow children to witness only such 
plays as are adapted to their natures and not to blunt their finer sensi- 
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bilities by exposing them to the deadening influence of a drama deca- 
dent in both matter and manner; and on the part of the theatre itself, 
a more earnest desire to meet children on their own ground and pre- 
sent to them plays that will enhance the joy of childhood and youth 
without destroying its visions. The rarity of plays like Barrie’s 
‘*Peter Pan’’ and Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Blue Bird’’ only emphasizes the 
more the barrenness of the present-day drama for children. 

As for the popular show, in all its forms, vaudeville, cireus, mov- 
ing pictures, it is after all the main problem, for the great majority 
of children go to no other. Like that heterogeneous collection of truth 
and falsehood, real art and hideous caricature of art, genuine char- 
acterization of life and pitiful misrepresentation of life, familiar to us 
as the sensational Sunday newspaper, the cheap show is the only 
thing that is at present offered to meet the great human need for 
entertainment and emotional thrills. Like the same newspaper it 
might be infinitely better adapted to those who feed on it. And the 
encouragement in the situation is that public interest is already con- 
cerned with its improvement. 

The immediate need is for a stronger public demand for stage 
exhibitions which are clean and wholesome. Such a demand would be 
met, for the managers always stand ready to give the public what it 
wants. 


Every parent ought to be spurred on to find out how the ‘‘show”’ 
is affecting the character of his child. He has no right to let matters 
drift. When he feels the atmosphere of corruption it is his duty to 
ery out. And every good citizen for the honor of his community will 
do the same. Civic spirit will resent the stain upon the fair name of 
a community east by a vulgar show. 

Meanwhile there is unlimited opportunity for philanthropy and 
for municipal enterprises. The moving-picture has already been used 
to reveal the methods of philanthropy in the fight against tuberculosis, 
in district nursing. in industrial education. The public school may in 
future use it for a thousand forms of visualized instruction. The 
church is sure to find it an adjunct to the teaching of biography, of 
missions, of charity. 

As for popular entertainment it is not unreasonable to ask why 
there may not be established municipally-conducted popular theatres, 
under the direction of boards as able and high-minded as the present 
school boards, where not only the character of the program but the 
attendance can be regulated and where every provision may be made 
for health and comfort 
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The training of the dramatic instinct of children deserves the 
closing word. It clearly is not enough to let children witness action. 
They themselves want to act. But the instinct needs skilful guidance 
Is the school too overcrowded to undertake it? As an extra study 
that may be true, but not if the acting were in connection with and 
an adjunct to existing courses. Children’s plays may teach both litera- 
ture and history ; they may inculeate the highest ethical ideals ; through 
them biography can make its deepest impression. By doing, even 
though it may be merely acting, children can be trained for mature 
life. 

The theatre has too long been left to manage itself. When the 
people begin to use it as a servant they will for the first time learn its 
value. 





THE CHILD’S LEISURE HOUR—HOwW IT IS 
AFFECTED BY THE MOTION PICTURE. 


Rev. Hersert A. Jump, 
South Congregational Church, New Britain, Conn. 


Some time ago I chanced to have conversation with a group of 
fifty Persians who are living in my town. Desirous of ascertaining 
how American life had impressed them, I put this question—What 
was your most amazing experience upon your arrival in the United 
States? One man answered, ‘‘the subway.’’ Another replied, ‘‘a 
black woman.’’ A third confessed that it was the moving picture. 
And I saw by the nodding of heads among members of the group 
that they were saying ‘‘amen’’ to the last answer. Further inquiries 
brought out the fact that practically every one of these foreigners 
was in the habit of going to moving picture shows. One man declared, 
‘*T like them because they make me forget that I am tired.’’ Another 
said, ‘‘I like them because I learn so much from them without knowing 
the English language.’’ Evidently the motion picture is entering into 
the experience of the immigrant. 

A few weeks ago I visited the public library and happened to have 
a chat with some children in the Children’s Room. ‘‘How many of you 
visit the moving picture shows?’’ I asked, and every hand went up. 
‘‘What kind of pictures do you like best?’’ was my second inquiry. 
‘*T like the sad pictures,’’ answered one pale-faced little girl. *‘I like 
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the kind where they get married,’’ answered a jolly miss. ‘‘I like 
pictures of the American soldiers marching down the street with the 
stars and stripes going on before,’’ came from a dark-skinned lad who 
later on confessed that his name was ‘‘Guiseppi Calderoni.’’ The 
librarian of the Children’s Room added her testimony, which was to 
the effect that a Hebrew boy had recently inquired for a story called 
‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’’ and when asked where he had ever 
heard of that story, he replied, ‘‘in a moving picture show,’’ and 
before he was through patronizing the library he had read every novel 
of Sir Walter Scott’s. Evidently the motion picture occupies a large 
place in the experience of the school child. 

In short, a new form of entertainment for the people has grown 
up which appeals to all races, all ages, all stages of culture. The 
motion picture today is one of the most democratic things in modern 
American life, belonging in a class with the voting booth and the 
electric car. 

Statistics as to the popularity of the moving picture are such as 
to surprise the uninformed. One out of every twenty-three persons in 
the United States sees moving pictures each day. In a city like New 
York probably one out of ten is a patron of this institution. The 
motion picture theatres of the United States, if arranged side by side, 
would extend for forty miles. The money invested in these enterprises 
and paid in at their box offices each year would make a belt of dollar 
bills long enough to encircle the globe at the equator. If the school 
children of the country who patronize motion pictures each day were 
to march by in single file it would take them nineteen days to pass 
the observer, assuming that the observer stayed at his post for eight 
hours a day. To supply this amusement demand, the dealers are 
putting out a new film every sixty minutes; photo-plays are manu- 
factured, like candy,—‘‘fresh every hour.’’ Five times as many per- 
sons patronize the motion pictures as are to be found in the old-line 
theatre. And all this swift growth has taken place almost without 
being noticed by any persons except the keen social observer. 

The chief significance of the motion picture is the fact that it 
makes drama cheap. No form of art appeals so deeply to the experi- 
ence of the common man as the drama; no form of art is ordinarily 
so inaccessible to the common man. The entertainment which he loves 
most is the entertainment which until recently he has found it hard- 
est to secure. The poor people who love music have been able to enjoy 
it in the park concert; those who love pictures and statuary have had 
the public museum opening its doors for their pleasure; tastes for 
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poetry and fiction and other forms of literature have been satisfied by 
the free library. The man who loved to see a good play, however, the 
form of art which reproduces life most perfectly, has found it impos- 
sible to satisfy his hunger unless he has had the price of a seat at con- 
siderable investment of money. It is as though the only place to buy 
bread should be at the Waldorf-Astoria. But with the perfecting of 
the motion picture this condition of things is being changed. Our 
age is the age of ‘‘canned drama.’’ The great American democracy 
is responding to this new opportunity with characteristic enthusiasm. 
If the full purport of this new movement were understood, we should 
realize that over the entrance to every motion picture house should be 
inscribed some such titles as ‘‘The Nickel College,’’ or ‘‘The Dime 
Civilizer,’’ or ‘‘The Moving Picture University.’’ 

It is impossible to deny that the motion picture is exercising a pro- 
found influence upon men’s ways of thinking and living. The signifi- 
cant question is whether, on the whole, this influence is for good or for 
bad. My own personal opinion could be expressed in the statement 
that the motion picture is the cleanest form of popular entertainment 
being given indoors today. In this statement I am alluding, of course, 

,only to the motion picture,—not to the vaudeville numbers which are 
frequently interspersed with the motion picture. For this fact the 
public owes a large debt of gratitude to the People’s Institute of New 
York and to its capable founder, Professor Charles Sprague Smith, 
under whose auspices the Board of Censorship was organized. When 
an amusement business like the motion picture business yielded itself 
voluntarily to the supervision of a censorship representing moral 
ideals, it was a new thing under the sun; and without the hearty help 
of high-minded promoters of this new invention the present compara- 
tively safe condition of affairs could never have been brought about.. 
With prophetic vision Professor Sprague Smith enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of the leading manufacturers of motion pictures in 1909 while 
the trade was still young. As a result, this form of commercial amuse- 
ment has been ‘‘well brought up.’’ Practically all of the motion 
pictures in the country today are being passed upon by the Board of 
Censorship, and that Board is applying as high standards of critical 
taste as in its opinion the trade will tolerate. If, however, the public 
makes its approval evident, the Board can apply still stricter stand- 
ards and the trade will not dare to over-ride its verdicts. Meanwhile, 
in the direction of the elimination of improper vaudeville, the im- 
proved sanitation of the motion picture establishment, proper police 
supervision, and in other directions, much work for reform remains to 
be done apart from the activity of the censorship. 
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The social influence of the moving picture can be traced through- 
out the length and breadth of modern society, but in at least three 
aspects its significance looms conspicuously. In the first place, it is 
adding immensely to the general intelligence of the common people. 
The diligent patron of the motion picture house is having the oppor- 
tunities of reading and travel and wealth put at his disposal for the 
sum of five cents. With the aid of the motion picture camera he 
becomes acquainted with every land under the sun, with the details 
of all the leading industries by which men earn their daily bread, 
with the picturesque scenery of our own and other countries, with the 
stories of the great masterpieces of literature and drama, and with 
many of the latest discoveries of science. The so-called ‘‘educational 
film’’ has not yet won the popularity which it merits, but it none the 
less has brought to pass the enlightenment of the common mind in 
many directions where hitherto there was nothing but gross ignorance. 
Many a man, for example, knows more about the Bible today than he 
ever knew before, and he has learned it, not from a newly formed habit 
of church attendance, but from his patronage of the motion picture 
show where Scripture films are not infrequent. 

The second point at which the social influence of the motion 
picture can be traced in detail is in its effect upon the home surround- 
ings. The problem of the tenement is the problem of how to preserve 
the spirit and beauty of home life. Many a woman fails as a home- 
maker from ignorance of what a home ought to be. Would it be at all 
surprising if the pictures of domestic happiness and comfort which 
appear in every program of motion picture films should create in the 
long run higher ideals of home esthetics? Bring to mind those pie- 
tures of the interiors of homes which you have seen recently at the 
motion picture theatre. There were lace curtains hanging at the 
windows, flowers decorating the table, pictures upon the walls, orna- 
ments upon the mantlepiece, rugs upon the floor, and all the furniture 
arranged with seemliness and order. Many of these improvements of 
the home along the lines of beauty and refinement are possible only 
with a comfortable income; but, on the other hand, the ambition 
which seeks to beautify the home, even though the home be but a three- 
room tenement, can work transformations with the meagerest materi- 
als. I was talking recently with the manager of a successful motion 
picture house in New England who said, ‘‘ Every day I open my pic- 
ture house I am exercising an influence upon hundreds of homes in this 
city. The workingman comes here and looks at pictures which show 
homes much more beautiful than his own; he watches men and women 
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meeting according to the forms of polite society, the man tipping his 
hat upon the street, or removing it when he enters the house, or step- 
ping aside that the ladies may pass before him ; he becomes an observer 
of the world of good manners; and then tomorrow as he goes to his 
toil, where his hands and his feet are occupied but his mind is free to 
roam, he unconsciously lives over again those scenes which he watched 
in my playhouse. He thinks of points at which he can improve his 
own conduct, of ways in which he can modestly beautify his own home, 
and before the weeks have passed there is a touch of color or an in- 
crease of cleanliness in his tenemeni due to the unconscious instruc- 
tion which he received at the motion picture show.’’ The manager 
who thus conceives of his calling is perhaps not very commonly to be 
found, but clearly there is a measure of truth in what he said. 

The third and last aspect of its influence is its influence upon 
moral standards of the community. Here we touch upon ticklish mat- 
ters, where prejudice frequently talks more loudly than knowledge. 
But here also we are dealing with the most significant aspects of this 
new form of entertainment. People who know little about motion 
pictures are in the habit of declaring that they reproduce only low 
standards of morality. These persons seem to imply that low stand- 
ards of morality must always accompany a low price of admission. 
Because the admission is cheap, the ideals of the amusement enter- 
prise are supposed to be cheap. But such persons unfortunately are 
falling into grievous error. We need to free ourselves from the super- 
stition that virtue always wears a frock coat and a silk hat, and that 
vice is generally dressed in overalls and a flannel shirt. As a matter 
of fact, the testimony of a theatrical manager with whom I recently 
conversed comes very close to the truth: ‘‘The poor people want 
clean shows; it is the rich people who like the smut.’’ The motion 
picture film, therefore, has maintained its popularity, even though 
a standard of censorship has been applied to it which is woefully 
lacking in the drama patronized by the well-to-do. And because this 
moral censorship has held sway, decent moral standards are being 
taught by the motion picture much more than by the regular drama. 
There are pictures of wrong-doing, to be sure, thrown on the screen ; 
we observe a horse thief or a highwayman plying his trade; we see 
acts of violence or the condition of drunkenness; but the real moral 
import of the film must be judged by its whole story. When you have 


seen the story through to the last chapter, you will find on the whole 
that the moral inference from the motion picture film is wholesome. 


After a somewhat gruesome film had been shown a couple of years ago, 
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in which a wife’s infidelity to her husband was visited with summary 
and severe punishment, two of the girls who had been in the audience 
were overheard to comment upon the film as they left the theater. 
These were the words of one: ‘‘Say, Mollie, if ever I get married, 
I’m going to be straight with my man. It don’t pay to be crooked.”’ 
Do not these words set forth the message of the motion pictures which 
you have seen,—‘‘It don’t pay to be crooked’’? It is a motto which 
I should like to teach some merchants and business men and poli- 
ticians, as well as to have it taught to prospective wives and future 
husbands. The Board of Censorship is not altogether satisfied with 
its work, but on the whole its efforts to give a wholesome moral tone 
to the motion picture output of the country commends itself by the 
results. 

Indeed the question comes to mind, Why may not the motion 
picture be used deliberately for moral education? Why not arrange 
a course in moral instruction by the use of film stories parallel to those 
courses in moral instruction which have been prepared with the aid of 
stories from classical literature? Why may not preachers preach from 
motion picture parables of contemporary life even as Jesus preached 
from parables of contemporary life two thousand years ago? Why 
could not a company of philanthropists in each city establish ‘‘mo- 
tion picture civic centers’’ where the films should be definitely selected 
with a view to their educative uplift upon the masses of our popula- 
tion? Why should there not be children’s motion picture shows su- 
pervised as carefully and adapted to the nature of the child as suc- 
cessfully as are the children’s departments of our public libraries? 
The more one dreams his way into the vastness of the opportunity, the 
more he is convinced that the possibilities of the motion picture for 
social uplift have scarcely begun to be utilized. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


The first international convention since the official adoption of 
graded lessons for the Sunday School met at San Francisco last June. 
Some persons expected that there would be a reversal of action ora 
change of attitude in regard to graded lessons and interest centered 
about the question of extra-Biblical material for the school. As to 
the general endorsement of graded lessons there could not be the 
slightest doubt, and no action was taken looking toward retrogression 
here. The Executive Committee took action on certain questions 
placed before them regarding the work of the Lesson Committee by 
adopting the answers given below to the questions presented. 


QUESTION 1. Is the Lesson Comrrittee to confine itself, hereafter, to the Bible as the 
only source of all lessons put forth with the sanction and approval of the Lesson Committee? 
ANSWER. “Yes; it being understood that the words “hereafter * * * put forth” refer to 
lessons not yet prepared for promulgation, or the title of whic’: have not yet been announced.’, 

QUESTION 2. If the Committee is to limit itself to the Bible in the sense indicated above, 
is the Committee to discontinue in the remaining courses of Graded Lessons now in preparaticn 
the use of all extra-Biblical lessons as alternative or parallel lessons, in some instances. with 
those drawn from the Bibie? ANSWER. In the Graded Lesson Courses the suggestion by the 
Lesson Committee (in connection with the lesson titles based on Biblical text) of the study of any 
suitable character, incident, or other material, is permissable; lessons which have been issued or 
the subjects of which have been announced by the Lesson Committee shall not be disturbe 
during the ensuing triennium, provided that revisions of the same, if made shall be in harmony 
with the foregoing.” 


While this action fails to endorse the principle of the lesson 
determination by the pupil’s need, it, even with its indefinite terms, 
leaves the committee much latitude, and publishers more, to prepare 
courses including extra-Biblical material and calculated to meet all 
the needs of the developing Christian life. 
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I First Convention, Chicago, 1903. 
If Second Convention, Philadelphia, 1904. 
III Third Convention, Boston, 1905. 
IV Fourth Convention, Rochester, 1907. 
V_ Fifth Convention, Washington, 1908. 
Church, Home and School, J. 8. Nollen, R VI, — (Oct.) 
Church in Moral and Religious Education, The, C. W. Votaw, R IV, 
410. 
Church in Moral and Religious Education, The, E. P. St. John, R IV, 
418. 
Church Instruction and School Instruction in Germany, A. W. Patten, 
V, 204. 
Church Responsible for Religious Instruction, The, P. Harrower, 
I, 210. 
Church School, The, W. C. Bitting, ITI, 98. 
Church School, The, ZH. D. Burton, R V, 145. 
Churches and Pastors, 8. B. Meeser, II, 180. 
Churches and Pastors, Department of, III, 147; R I, 159. 


D 


Duty of the Church toward Religious Education and Sunday-school 
Instruction, P. Harrower, I, 208. 
Duty of the Church to the Sunday School, S. 7. Dutton, II, 207. 


E 
Edueating the Church for her Social Duty, A. 7. Burns, R IV, 358. 
Education of the Parents by the Church, National Congress of Mothers, 
R VI, 242. 
Educational Aims of the Church, D. A. Goodsell, III, 147. 
Edueativnal Unity in the Church, 0. C. Helming, R IV, 186. 
Educational Use of the Bible in the Church, S. B. Meeser, II, 180. 


F 


Fraternities in Moral Education, J. B. Burtt, V, 297. 
Function of the Church, Wm. H. P. Faunce, II, 80. 
Function of the Church, F. G. Peabody, II, 100. 


H 


Home and its Relationship to the Church, The, £. C. Foster, R VI, —, 
(Oct.) 
Hymns in the Sunday School, C. W. Wente, R III, 92. 
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I 


Institutional Church and the Public Library, The, A. Keogh, IV, 259. 
Institutional Church and Social Education, The, W. G. Clippinger, 
V, 78. 


L 
Library in the Church, A. Keogh, IV, 263. 
M 


Minister and Biblical Criticism, The, 8S. B. Meeser, II, 185. 

Minister as an Educator, Preparing the, E. P. St. John, R V, 445. 

Ministers for Country Parishes, Edueation of, K. L. Butterfield, 
R V, 438. 

Ministers, the Education of, J. D. Hammond, R V, 451. 

Ministers, the Education of, G. A. Coe, R V, 454. 

Ministers the Education of, R. M. Hodge, R V, 458. 

Ministry, Decline in Number of Students for, A. 7. Perry, ITI, 135. 

Ministry, Need of Experts in, G. A. Coe, V, 242. 

Ministry of Teaching and the Seminaries, P. Harrower, I, 211. 

Ministry, Supply of Educated Men for, E. D. Burton, IV, 58. 

Ministry, Teaching Function of, P. Harrower, I, 211. 

Ministry, Teaching Function of, R. W. Miller, I, 218. 

Ministry, Why College Men do not Go Into, 8S. Mathews, V, 244. 

Moral Influence of the Church, A. Hoben, R IV, 501. 

Musie and the Church, LL. B. Jones, IV, 372. 

Musie of the Church, Service to Religious Feeling of, G. C. Gow, IT, 
502. 


P 


Pastor and the Sunday School, The, C. R. Blackall, I, 183. 

Pastor and the Sunday School, The, P. Harrower, I, 213. 

Pastor and the Sunday School, The, G. W. Pease, II, 258. 

Pastor and the Young People’s Society, A. R. Wells, IT, 369. 

Pastor as an Edueator, J. R. Gow, IIT, 158. 

Pastor as an Edueator, C. H. Patton. TIT, 163. 

Pastor as a Teacher, The, P. S. Moxom, IV, 76. 

Pastor as a Teacher, The, F. W. Tomkins, V, 231. 

Pastor, Responsibility of, For Religious Education, W. L. Hervey. 
FE a9. 

Pastor, Training in Religious Psychology, G. A. Coe, V, 241. 

Pastor, Training of, For Negro Race, W. P. Thirkield, V, 157. 
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Pastor, Value to, of the Study of Religious Education, A. K. DeBlois, 
R I, 42. 
Pastoral Experience Discovering Educational Materials, P. 8S. Moxom, 
IV, 76. . 
Pastors’ Assistants, Training for, R. M. Hodge, R Ii, 151. 
Preacher, Pedagogical Training of, A. W. Patten, II, 334. 
Preacher, Reading of, G. A. Jackson, IIT, 363. 
Public School and the Church. The, J. H. Holmes, R V, 37. 
Pulpit, Modernizing Phraseology of, C. S. MacFarland, ITI, 166. 
R 
Relation of Church to the Sunday School, The, D. D. Forward, 
IV, 378. 
Relation of R. E. A. to the Church, The, 7. W. Gunsaulus, I, 269. 
Religious Education and the Church, W. H. P. Faunce, R IV, 527. 
Religious Education of Its People, Problem of the Church, J. F. Wood, 
III, 177. 
Religious Training in the Rura] Home and the Church, 8. W. Dike, 
R VI, (Oct.). 
Religious Training in the Rural Home and the Church, W. H. Wilson, 
R VI. 
Religious Training of the Chureh, Elizabeth Harrison, R IV, 256. 
Responsibility of Church for Training S. S. Teachers, A. W. Patten, 
II, 337. 
Revival in the Church, Need of. G. E. Horr, III, 182. 
Rural Church, The, FE. B. Landis, R IV, 496. 
Rural Community Welfare and the Church, H. F. Cope, F. VI, (Oct.). 
s 
School and Church, Time Relations of, R. M. Hodge, R IV, 568. 
School and Church, Separation of, C. W. Votaw, ITI, 191. 
Seminaries and the Ministry of Teaching, P. Harrower, I, 211. 
Seminaries, Training of Teachers in, A. W. Patten, II, 334. 
Seminaries, Uniform Curriculum in, M. W. Jacobus, ITI, 143. 
Seminary, The School for Religious Leadership, FZ. I. Bosworth, R IT, 
127. 
State and Child, in Religious Edueation, W. D. Mackenzie, TV. 15. 
Student and Local Church, R. C. Hughes, VI, 227. 
T 
Training Educational Leaders, H. S. Pritchett, ITI, 50. 
Training Parents, J. F. Wood, R VI, 62. 
Treatment of Church Exteriors, J. S. Pray, III, 407. 
Treatment of Church Interiors, R. A. Cram, ITI, 403. 
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Y 


Young Men’s Christian Associations and the Chureh, L. L. Doggett, 
II, 358. 
Young People’s Societies, Addresses in Department of, A. R. Wells, 
II, 367. 
Christian Culture Courses of, E. E. Chivers, III, 152. 
Christian Endeavor, A. R. Wells, IV, 248. 
Christian Endeavor Plans, Wm. Shaw, III, 315. 
Christian Endeavor Pledge in, W. B. Forbush, II, 382. 
Department of, C. C. Hail, I, 96. 
Department of, 8. B. Meeser, III, 309. 
Ideal, A. R. Wells, IV, 248. 
Model Constitution for, S. B. Meeser, II, 311. 
Prayer Meeting, Wm. Shaw, III, 316. 
Problems of, W. G. Ballantine, I, 158. 
Relation to the Minister, A. R. Wells, II, 369. 
In Relation to other Departments of Church, A. R. Wells, 
II, 367. 
Relation of the R. E. A. to, F. W. Gunsaulus, I, 272. 
In Relation to the Sunday School, A. R. Wells, II, 368. 
And Religious Education, W. H. P. Faunce, III, 17. 
Religious Education through, F. E. Clark, I, 9. 
Religious Education through, W. G. Ballantine, I, 148. 
Young People’s Society, A. R. Wells, IV, 252. 
Young People’s Society, H. R. Chamberlain, IV, 255. 





LOOK THROUGH YOUR FILES. 


Early numbers of Retigious EpucaTion are now out of print. 
For some of these there is a steady demand; libraries in particular 
desire to complete their sets. We need, and will pay for, eopies of 


Vol. I, No. 1, April, 1906. 
Vol. IV, No. 1, April, 1909. 
Vol. IV, No. 2, June, 1909. 
Vol. IV, No. 4, October, 1909. 
Vol. V, No. 2, June, 1910. 


Vol. VI, No. 1, April, 1911. 
You may have extra copies of these on hand. The demand has 
been so large for back numbers that we will be grateful to receive 
any but can pay only for those listed above. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





THE CHILD TESTS THE CHURCH. 


You may know how seriously a church takes its work by the pro- 
vision it makes for the child in: 


I. ADEQUATE PLANT FoR RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 


Building designed for child instruction, activity, inspiration. 

Building separate and designed for child religious worship 
and life. 

Special rooms for classes. 

Special tools, blackboards, manual and play materials. 


II. AprQuate WorKING FORCE. 


1. A ‘‘Director’’ of Religious Education. 
(26 churches have these Directors. Many others have 
paid Sunday-school Superintendents. ) 
2. Directors of Play and Gymnasium. 
(A number of churches have salaried instructors. Some 
do their physical work in the Y. M. C. A.) 
3. Teaching Force for the School. 
Trained to teach. (Some churches pay their teachers.) 
4. Home Workers who take life of church into children’s 
homes. 


III. An ApEQuate Program oF CHILD CULTURE. 


1. A Graded Curriculum of Studies meeting child’s devel- 
veloping needs and interest. 
2. <A graded series of activities and service for child life. 
3. Training in social relations and duties. 
4. Practical preparation for life’s duties as citizen, home- 
maker, church worker. 
5. Educational organization of the church school according to 
(1) Life Periods: 
Infaney, up to 7, Beginners. 
Early Childhood, up to 10, Primary. 
Later Childhood, up to 14, Junior. 
Early Adolescence, up to 18, Intermediate. 
Later Adolescence, up to 25, Senior. 
Adult Years, Adult. 
(2) Each Division having: 
(a) A principal in charge. 
(b) Group of suitable teachers. 
(3) Each grade or class having special social life and 
activities. 
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THE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


IT UNITES in one comprehensive organization all educational 
and religious leaders and workers who desire fellowship, exchange of 
thought, information and experience, and co-operation in religious 
education. 

Its primary purpose is not so much to do things as to cause things 
to be done. It acts as a center, a forum, a clearing house, a bureau of 
information and promotion in moral and religious education. 

IT PUBLISHES Special Volumes as follows: 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTion, 422 pp., $0.75. 

Tue Brsce 1n Practicau Lire, 640 pp., $1.00. 

THe Arm or RELIGIous Epucation, 525 pp., $1.00. 

THE MATERIALS OF RELIGIOUS EpucatTion, 380 pp., $1.00. 

EDUCATION AND NATIONAL CHARACTER, 318 pp., $1.00. 

A Magazine, Revicious Epucation, issued bi-monthly, about 100 
pages each issue. 

Pamphlets on special subjects. Members receive all the above, 
as issued, free of charge. 

IT MAINTAINS Executive Offices at Chicago. 

Permanent Exhibit of materials of religious education. 

Inbrary of reference works, text books and material. 

A Bureau of Information, answering inquiries on practical prob- 
lems. 

A Secretrial Staff, engaged in the direction and extension of the 
work of the Association. 

IT HOLDS General Conventions. Seven great meetings have 
been held, with delegates from all parts of the world. 

Conferences in important cities, at Summer Assemblies and at 
educational institutions. Over 200 held in 1910. 

IT AIDS Colleges, Churches, Sunday Schools and institutions or 
individuals in the solution of their problems or the improvement of 
their methods of religious education, by correspondence and confer- 
ence, enlisting the services of many leaders and specialists. 

IT SUPERINTENDS Local Guilds, conducting classes, lecture 
courses, investigations, conferences and exhibits. 

Departments, the membership being grouped into these seventeen 
departments, organized for investigation and promotion in their 
special fields: The Council, Universities and Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries, Churches and Pastors, Sunday Schools and Teacher-Train- 
ing, Secondary Schools, Elementary Publie Schools, Christian Asso- 
ciations, Young People’s Societies, The Home, Libraries, The Press, 
Fraternal and Social Service, Summer .Assemblies, Religious Art and 


Music. 
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You are Invited to Become a Member 


= Membership in the Religious Education = 


‘Association will 


1. Entitle you to reveive, without fur- 
ther charge, the valuable magazine, Rmia- 
1ous EpucaTIon, issued bi-monthly. This 
journal contains the addresses delivered at 
the annual convention and many other arti- 
eles on methods and progress in religious 
education. 

2. Entitle you to use the Permanent Hx- 
hibit and consult the officers and workers 
through the Executive Office. 

3. Entitle you to a part in the local Con- 
ferences and the Annual Conventions. 

4. Bring you into the fellowship of the 
Association’s representative and inspiring 
membership and entitle you to enrollment 
in the official R. E. A. Directory. 

5. Give you a part in this remarkable 
modern movement for religious and moral 
education and in the privileges and benefits 
of this form of service. 

THESE ARE ONLY SOME OF THE 
RETURNS. 

The investment is but $3.00 per annum. 

Pastors, teachers, parents and all other 
religious workers who would do their best, 
eannot afford not to join The Religious 
Edueation Association. 

An application blank will be sent on 
request or, 

Send your application and make remit- 
tance payable to 


The Religious Education Association 














332 S. Michigan Avenue 
= CHICAGO 




















NOTABLE ARTICLES 
THAT HAVE RECENTLY APPEARED OR ARE ABOUT TO APPEAR IN 


THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION” 


32nd YEAR — SEPTEMBER, 1911 





Differentiation ef High School English PRESIDENT CHARLES W. Ei 
Instruction of tional Children . ASSOCIATE SuPT. ANDREW W. Epson, New York City 
The History of Art as a College 


D 

‘ae Tanpexy ane va ma bse Pres, American Federation of Arts 

Vocational Training Cuartzs A. Kine, Bay City, Mich. 
The Importance of Habit Formation 


Pror. O. 5 Sere, State Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 


Place of Agriculture in Higher Ed 
- . a - Pror. L. H. Batey, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Essential Princi Teaching English 
- - 7 CHARLES SWAIN THoMAs, Newton, Mass., High School 
The Sunday 


School Curriculum 
WituiaM C. RugpDIGER, Pu.D., George Washington University, Washington, D. F. 
Fee 4! Arithmetic A ee > V: Coxtins, a ormal School, Stevens oint, Wis. 
Where Shall we lay the Emphasis in Teac 


Student Organizations in City High Schools 
a Davin E. Croyvp, Highland Port College, Des Moines, Ia. 
The Religious Freedom of the School . Mary H. LEonarD, Rochester, Mass. 
The Moral Training of Private Lene Boys, Carts K. TAYLOR, University of Fennsylvania 
High School Biology and Sex Hygie' Pror. H. E. WALTER, Providence, R. L. 
Throughout the School Tear a series Y" suggestive Examination Questions on the 
College Eng!ish Requirements, and a series of Brief Biographies of Historic Educators will 
be special features. 


All articles in EDUCATION are strictly original 
Subscription $3.00 a year—35 cents a number 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 BOYLSTON ST, BOSTON, MASS. 


RO: tie stake WuHirtsEcx, University of Wisconsin 

















THE BEST BOOKS 








On Moral and Religious 
Education 
The Improvement of Religious Education 


422 pages - - - - - - net T5c. 
The Bible in Practical Life 

640 pages - . - 
The Aims of Religious Education 

525 pages : - ° : net $1.00 
The — of Religious Education 


pages net $1.00 
Baucaticn and National Character 
i e net $1.00 


= . net $1.00 


320 pages 
All bound in cleth. 


May be ordered through your bookseller or direct from 
the Association. New members can obtain the five volumes 
at the reduced price of $4.50 for the complete set, carriage 
eprint when this amount accompanies their membership 








The Religious Education Association 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











HE Department of Re- 

ligious Education of the 
University of Chicago Press 
has published a handbook of 
150 pages giving most val- 
uable assistance to those 
who wish to grade Sunday 
Schools or are interested in 


any graded work in Relig- 


ious education. Upon re- 
ceipt of 8 cents postage the 
handbook will be sent to 
you free of charge. 








ADDRESS 








The Department of Religious Education 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO - - - - ILLINOIS 

















